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THF UNDERACHIEVERS! 


We’re offering no prizes for guessing why EVERWARM 
Polypropylene Thermalwear is today’s colourful cure for the 
common cold! 

You’ve only got to try it to experience its outstanding ability 
to keep you warm and dry — no more clammy feeling or 
unpleasant rash through wet garments rubbing against 
your skin. The miracle polypropylene Meraklon fibre used 
in EVERWARM Thermalwear has a very high resistance to 
abrasion, stretch and tear and can be worn safely against 
sensitive skin. 

EVERWARM Polypropylene Thermalwear also has very high 
insulating capabilities and uses the lightest fibre known to 
man, which possesses the lowest thermal conductivity of all 
fibres. Its extreme lightness and resistance to moisture will 
allow you to rinse your garment out at night and wear it the 
next day! 

Colours Navy, white, aqua, black, red, pink. 

Stripes — pink/blue, red/green, blue/yellow, 
navy/white, aqua/pink. 

Made in New Zealand 


Meraklon* Polypropylene Fibre 


Styles 

Short or long sleeve crew neck tops — normal or 
heavyweight. 

Long Johns with or without fly — normal or heavyweight. 
Polo neck tops with or without zip — normal or heavyweight. 
Socks, gloves and balaclavas. 

Singlets, V neck short sleeves, jock pants — normal weight. 


EVHHKSRM 

Polypropylene 
Thermalwear 

Australian Distributor: 

REFLEX SPORTS PTY LTD 

Telephone (02) 977-7444. 

New Zealand Distributor: 

SURVIVAL APPAREL LTD 

Telephone 64 (3) 793-079. 
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The Freedom 
of the Hills 

What freedom, what hills? 


▲ ACCORDING TO THE INNOCUOUS-LOOKING 
notice taped to the wall of a university sports 
centre, the extensions and renovations are 
being undertaken not just to improve the 
facilities for students and members. No, sir! 
The main purpose in expending of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of taxpayers' money 
on more than doubling the weight-room facilit¬ 
ies appears to be to make them safer and, 
more to the point, to reduce the chance of suc¬ 
cessful litigation against the university in the 
event of accident. But that is not all. The notice 
goes on to describe how sports centre bureau¬ 
crats are pursuing the possibility of (have 
decided on?) introducing a compulsory sys¬ 
tem of education, assessment and accred¬ 
itation for all prospective users of the facilities, 
provided at the expense of participants. 

'Litanoia’-suffering bureaucrats, they run in 
terror lest a plague of legal actions might 
decimate the pockets and credibility of those 
responsible for the administration of anything 
more risky than tiddly-wink tables. They go for 
the quick fix of ruler and restrictions every¬ 
where, in the name of that holy of holies, 
‘safety’. It begins with a call for the accreditat¬ 
ion of, first, instructors, and of all participants 
in the activity concerned soon after. 

Of the rucksack sports, these bureaucrats 
now have rockclimbing in their sights, with 
plans to ‘legislate away’ the not inconsiderable 
potential for danger with a whole series of 
rules and regulations, including accreditation 
of instructors. In the wake of a succession of 
fatal accidents in Victoria, the demands for 
more ‘control’ are becoming louder and more 
insistent. (In no case does it seem likely that 
the accidents would have been avoided had 
accreditation existed at the time.) Another pro¬ 
posal is to ban the activity from areas deemed 
‘dangerous’, such as at Lai Lai Falls, Hanging 
Rock and the north side of Werribee Gorge in 
Victoria, and North Head and the Breadknife 
in New South Wales, to name a few. 

The other rucksack sports including bush¬ 
walking and, particularly, ski touring could 
quickly follow climbing were the bureaucrats 
to receive sufficient encouragement for their 
endeavours in that field. A strong and concert¬ 
ed response from all rucksack sports enthus¬ 
iasts, not just climbers, is needed to stop 
people from legislating the danger, spice and 
freedom—which are part of the attraction of 
such activities—out of pursuits about which 
they know little and understand even less, and 
from controlling their ‘arena’—our bush, 
mountains and other wild places. Their motto 
seems to be: ‘It’s easier to legislate than to 
educate'. Unless we can convince them other¬ 
wise, excessive regulations will flow into every 
aspect of physical activity—and possibly other 
activity as well. 

The raison d’etre of rucksack sports is at risk 
at a time when the systematic destruction of 



our wild environment is a serious (and more 
widely recognized) threat as well. 

Any remaining illusions about the sincerity 
of politicians in their support for conservation 
of wilderness and their loyalty to the Green 
vote have been well and truly washed away 
following decisions taken recently by the 
Federal, Victorian and Tasmanian Govern¬ 
ments. Formerly ‘conservationists’ allies’, 
these three governments now propose to sell 
out our heritage in Kakadu, East Gippsland 
and South-west Tasmania. 

This intended destruction of wilderness for 
short-term economic gain is exacerbated by 
increasingly vigorous bureaucratic attempts to 
market it as a tourist destination for a general 
public unwilling to leave urban amenities be¬ 
hind, and to tame it and make it ‘safe’ so that 
administrators won’t be sued for their efforts. 

Wilderness has reached a crisis point. First 
to lose will be Wild readers and other rucksack 
sports enthusiasts, closely followed by the 
community at large as greenhouse and other 
once futuristic predictions become reality. 
Governments and their bureaucrats need to 
be told that enough is enough. Let's hope they 
listen before it is too late to save our wilder¬ 
ness. ▲ 
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As with all MSR stoves, 

the RapidFire stove is efficient, 

durable and field maintainable. It features 


MSR is also introducing MSR IsoButane, a 
high performance fuel in a self-sealing 6oz 
cartridge that may be removed from the 
stove between uses. 


For two decades MSR has been known as the Ns ^ g9-ig $^' 
manufacturer of high quality backpacking and 
climbing stoves. In our 20th year, we are proud to introduce ( 
newest product, the RapidFire stove. The RapidFire stove is es 
dally suited for those individuals who prefer the convenie: 
I and flame control found in , 

ft cartridge fuel stoves. J 


For information on Asolo boots write to 

Clipper Trading Co Pty Ltd 
PO Box 263, Alexandria 
NSW 2015 Ph (02) 698 8944 


a brass and stainless steel metering Valve, 
and a high temperature Teflon® fuel line 
~«*vijh bronze overbraid. All components 
- pass rigorous standards prior to assembly, Se f y our de@ler or write MSR for 

and every MSR^tbveisiunvtested 1 - information. 

sure performance. 


SHDSEAL 

THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX WATERPROOFING 


The key to protecting leather is to maintain 
its natural properties. Products containing 
animal fats such as lanolin, goose grease 
and mink oil offer only temporary protection 
and after prolonged use break down leather, 
softening its fibres and weakening it until it 
loses its natural strength. Animal fats 
become rancid and decay leather. Animal 
fats were removed in the tanning process so 
the leather would not rot. Why would anyone 
put animal fat back into leather? 

To protect your leather use SNO-SEAL. 
SNO-SEAL is composed of bees waxes; 
natural waxes which do not decay or rot. 
Beeswax has been found in Egyptian tombs 
still protecting the treasures it had preserved 
for 2,000 years. SNO-SEAL penetrates 
leather, lubricating and waterproofing the 
fibres. SNO-SEAL lubricates with wax 
allowing the leather to breathe without 
softening the fibres beyond their natural 
state. Thus the leather retains its life for 
years. SNO-SEAL penetrates deep into the 
leather for maximum water resistance and 
lubrication. SNO-SEAL protects against 
drying out and deterioration many times 
longer than greases, oils and animal fats. 
ENJOY DRY FEET ALL DAY WITH 
SNO-SEAL, THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX 
WATERPROOFING. 


NEW! FROM 
SNO-SEAL^ 

ror sueae or 
brushed leather, 1 
nylon, cotton, 1 

canvas, and ^ 


other fabrics 
SILICONE- | 

WATERGUARD 
by SNO-SEAL 
is the most j 

concentrated 
and effective | 

water and stain 1 

repellent 

available. 4 



Distributed by 

Phone Melbourne 
IWE (03)419 4211 
RICHARDS Interstate (008) 33 1325 
McCALLUM Fax (03) 417 1610 




The first rule. 


On your 

adventure, Asolo 

Horizon is a strong one-piece leather boot 
designed for all-purpose hiking and back¬ 
packing. Especially suited to rocky terrain and wet 
conditions. 

Horizon uses the exclusive Asoflex 
midsole support system which helps to make 
walking a lightweight pleasure. Moulded from 
nylon, Asoflex creates a walking platform 
which is light, strong and exceptionally 
supportive. It protects against bruising when 
walking over sharp rocks and offers a 
consistent flex resistance graduated for each 
size. Perhaps most importantly, Asoflex is 
unaffected by time, moisture or hard use. 
The patented Asosorb sole system features a 
thick pad of Sorbothane in the heel cavity to 
absorb shock and help to prevent fatigue or 
injury to tendons and joints. By choosing the 
correct rubber mixture for each sole, Asolo has 
achieved the best possible 
compromise between 
traction and 
durability. 


Horizon is just one of the range of Asolo 
hiking boots made under licence in New 
Zealand. 

Hiking is just one of the four specialist sport 
lines developed by Asolo for mountain 
adventure - from the first step off the 
pavement to the hardest walls in the world. 


Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007 
Ph (08) 346 6061, Fax (08) 340 0675 
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Ask for your free Hallmark Adventure Equipment and Clothing Catalogues 


SNOW CAVE 

A brand new Hallmark two or three person tent 
for alpine use. A tunnel design using three 
hoops with the advantage of a fourth ridge pole 
for added strength. The Snow Cave features a 
smooth profile to the wind and the shape 
prevents snow settling, 7075 T9 alloy hoops, 
twin vestibules with double inner doors, vented 
and breathable inner tent with seam sealed tub 
floor. Weight 3.2kg. 


TRIO 

A spacious three person adventure tent featuring 
twin cross hoops and longitudinal ridge hoop 
for exceptional stability and maximising usable 
space. The popular Trio now has even more 
features and appeal. Front and rear vestibules 
for gear storage and sheltered cooking, vented 
and breathable inner tent with seam sealed tub 
floor and double inner doors, double fly doors, 
7075 T9 alloy hoops. Weight 3.6kg. 


PHOENIX I & II 

These 75 and 85 litre packs for the serious 
tramper incorporate many unique design 
features. The revolutionary "Centra" harness 
system for unsurpassed comfort and ease of 
adjustment, two large capacity contoured side 
pockets, separate sleeping bag compartment, 
elastic gusseted top pocket and underlid map 
pocket and tough 12oz canvas construction. 


GREAT ESCAPE 

Wherever you're travelling, the Great Escape 
travel pack makes a great companion as a pack 
or a suitcase. Incorporating Hallmark's "Centra" 
harness system it delivers a host of new design 
features. The large capacity main pack has a zip 
away cover to hide and protect the harness, 
luggage tie straps, lockable document storage, 
shoulder strap and two carry handles plus a zip 
off day pack with its own hideaway harness. 


DUO 

A development breakthrough by our design 
team has totally revamped the Duo for 1990. 
This brilliantly versatile tent now has twin 
vestibules and entrances from both sides giving 
separate access for both people and individual 
pack storage. Features include vented and 
breathable inner tent with seam sealed tub 
floor, twin mesh breathable inner doors, 7075 
T9 alloy hoop. Weight 2.3kg. 


SOLO 

One of the most compact single person tents 
available. Solo has a single hoop 7075 T9 alloy 
pole shaped for optimum height and width for 
the shortest pole length. This in turn means 
lighter weight yet maximum rigidity. The Solo 
has extremely good vestibule space, a vented 
and breathable inner tent with seam sealed tub 
floor, double fly doors and inner doors. Weight 
1.9kg. 


Hallmark International Dealers: 


New South Wales 

Southern Cross Equipment-4 stores, Sydney 
Great Outdoors Centre, Sydney 
Armidale Outdoors, Armidale 
Coast Camping Centre, Newcastle 


ACT 

Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports, Canberra 

Tasmania 

Mountain Creek Camping, Hobart 

Queensland 

K2 Base Camp, Brisbane 
Zermatt, Caloundra 









EASTON ALUMINIUM 
TENT TUBING 


The only manufacturer using 7075 E9 aluminium for the lightest 
and strongest pole made. It is therefore possible to save 100 
grams on a typical dome tent using aluminium poles, or as 
much as 400+ grams over fibreglass poles. 
Aluminium poles have the advantage of internal inserts that 
do not catch on seams, unlike the clumpy sleeves on 



McCALLUM 



SAWPIT CREEK 


THE ALPINE 
ACCOMMODATION 
COMPLEX 

KOSCIUSKO NATIONAL PARK 

Only 15 mins from Jindabyne and Perisher Valley 

★ CHALETS 6-berth, fully self- 
contained, very comfortable and clean. 

★ CARAVAN PARK All sites with 
power and sewer, in bushland setting. 

★ CAMPING GROUND 
Tidy, natural setting. 

THE PERFECT HOLIDAY FOR THE SNOW 
ADVENTURER AND THE REAL NATURE LOVER 
Highest all-season tourist park in Australia 
BOOKINGS AND ENQUIRIES 

064 56 2224 

Kosciusko Road, Sawpit Creek 
PMB 66, Cooma 2630 
Your Hosts — Paul and Gwen Nossiter 



ALPINE 

GUIDES 

high quality 


CLIMBING SCHOOL 
GUIDED ASCENTS 
SKI TOURING 
PARAPENTE 


Alpine Guides Ltd 
PO Box 20 
Mount Cook 
New Zealand 
Ph(05621)834 
Fax(05621) 898 
Melbourne 

Outdoor Travel Centre 
Ph (03) 670 7252 

Sydney 

Wilderness Expeditions 
Ph (02) 956 8099 


Thor Adventure 
Ph (08)232 3155 

Brisbane 

Back Track Adventures 
Ph (07) 368 4987 
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Rebel Breaks the 
Camping Price Barrier! 


FOOTWEAR 


• Asolo • Bunyip Boots 
• Rossi • Caribee 
^ • Blundstone 


jut r/ / 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 


• Roman 
• Fairy down 


OUTDOOR^v 1 SLEEPING 

clothing^!F|>Iiviats^^P^ 

• Feather Top 

• Norsewear .Therm-a-Rest'Karrimor 

JRUCKSACKSm 

•Caribee 'S Tlli?// 

• Fairydown 'Tr W jjE0^7B 

• Karrimor fl W-, J1/ '3*^-- 

•Sherpa IlillililiillP 

• Rhino ^1111 

• High Peak / 

• Outback Discoverer/ 

• Fairydown y' ' - 

•Caribee >/ //'' 

• Cou^r^/ 

o»” 

sMj^SURVIVAL 

^EQUIPMENT 

-~-yg r '^y • Trangia »M.S.R. 
v ‘Coleman • Sigg 

f tS *JiTi * Victorinox .Silva 
| I ywrive • Alliance • C.M.A. 
r x *jSpfe~T^S£ • Coghlans 

• Maglite • Primus 


> Top Brands • Latest Releases • Discounted Every Day! 


NSW 
OPEN 
7 DAYS 



VICTORIA 
OPEN 
6 DAYS 


NSW 


Bankstown 707 3224 
Camperdown 51 3885 
Penrith (047)32 2355 


CMPIN6 Wt&Hm f 

VIC 


Warrawong (042)76 2233 
ACT* Fyshwick (062)80 7169 
OPEN 7 DAYS 


Richmond 429 4455 
Ringwood 870 8888 
Dandenong 793 2711 


Footscray West 3151922 
Thomastown 464 0011 
Geelong Nth (052)721195 

-rEbc/syD/1179 
























snowgum 

<Z* &U4t>ial<AH Onioned 


Whether sitting around waiting 
for planes or trains, or trekking 
just about anywhere in the 
world, you'll be glad you 
brought your Snowgums along. 
Made from 100% 4 oz Nevada 
cloth, a crisp cotton known for 
its fine weave and durability ... 
Long on comfort, short on fuss. 


Shorts, Long Shorts, Pants 

Colours Charcoal, Putty, Beige 
Sizes 66, 71, 76, 81, 

(waist) 86, 91, 96, 101 cm 


Shirts, short sleeve 

Colours Solid Terracotta, 
Pigment Mint or 
Beige 

Sizes S, M, L, XL, XXL 


SNOWGUM 

ADVENTURE WEAR 

PO Box 128, Cambridge Park 
NSW 2747, Australia 
Telephone (047) 21 4477 
Fax (047) 31 2293 
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EXTREME TENT 



PACIFIC 


42 litres. Waterproofed high-density nylon 
fabric. Top loading. Draw-string closure. 
Map pocket. Compression-straps. Fully 
adjustable contoured, padded harness. 
Lumbar support and hip-belt. Internal 
frame. 


LEOPARD 


70 litres. Made of PU-coated Du Pont 
Cordura. Features front zip-off day pack. 
Two-way main compartment with bottom 
access. Dual buckle system on front day 
pack. Internal frame, fully adjustable 
harness. Zippered harness cover. 
Shoulder-strap. Designed for travellers. 


EXTREME 


35 litres. PU-eoated high-density nylon 
with Cordura base. Large zippered 
compartment with removable foam mat. 
Padded back and shoulder-straps. 








Caribee rucksacks and tents are available from . 
department stores and outdoor/disposal stores. 


CADDIS TENT 

(3 person) 

Twin entrance. 

Size 240 x 180/160 x 
110 cm. Weight 3.0 kg. 
Made of flame-retardant 
nylon taffeta. Both fly and 
floor have 1,000 mg PU 
coating. Available with 
fibreglass or 8.5 mm alloy 
poles. Fly attachment to 
tent by quick-release buckle 
system. 


Size 240 x 180 x 105 cm. 
Weight 2.9 kg. Made of 
flame-retardant nylon taffeta. 
Fly has 1,000 mg PU 
coating. Floor has 1,500 mg 
PU coating on high-density 
nylon. 8.5 mm outside 
diameter shock-corded 
aluminium poles. Fly 
attachment to inner tent by 
quick-release buckle system 
and front vestibule on fly. 



































SNOW 

COUNTRY 

SPORTS 

115 CANTERBURY ROAD 
HEATHMONT (03) 720 4647 


MELBOURNE’S LARGEST RANGE OF 
WALKING BOOTS...PLUS THESE 
SUMMER SPECIALS... 


MONT TEMPEST 
GORE-TEX RAINCOAT 
MORE FEATURES FOR 
FEWER DOLLARS 



• Cargo Pockets 

• Hand-warmer Pockets 

• Zip Chest Pocket 

• Large Hood—Wired Peak 

• Draw-cord Waist 

• Double Storm-flap over Zip 


$ 2 ggoo 


MAIL ORDERS WELCOME 



THE ORIGINAL THERM-A-REST 


Therm-a-Rest *105 
4' Std Therm-a-Rest $79 



TJtrangia 

Lightweight Storm Cooker 

• Frypan • 2 Saucepans 

• Windshield • Spirit burner 
with simmer control 

• Heavy-duty handle 

Small 27-1 RRP $62.95 NOW $ 55 00 
Large 25-1 RRP $69.95 NOW $ 60 00 



















LOOKING FOR 
OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT? 


COME TO ALPSPORT FOR THE BEST BRANDS AND THE BEST PRICE. 




Q}& ear Pf 11 Otrangia Ublus uuotop. 


ASOLO 

i stnmo B O i 


CASSIK) 


pETZL 

Fairydown 


Backpacks, Sleeping bags, Sleeping mats, 
Tents, Stoves, Walking boots, Abseiling gear. 
CLOTHING: Gore-Tex Rainwear, Polarplus 
and fibre pile jackets, Thermal underwear, 
Walk shorts & shirts. ACCESSORIES: 
Compasses, Freeze-dried food, Water & fuel 
bottles, Gaiters, Maps, Lanterns, Torches. 
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Your One Stop' Adventure Shop 


1045-1047 VICTORIA RD, WEST RYDE 2114 



ABSEIL 1000 FEET! 

Join us on the best and most exciting abseiling 
expedition in Australia. We make a spectacular descent of 
the 400 metre cliff face of Mt Banks, the highest in the Blue 
“ Mountains. There are ten breathtaking abseils, many quite 
airy and exposed, but all with adequate sized ledges for 
re-rigging. The free hanging abseil through space on the 
48-metre-long seventh pitch is the highlight of the trip. 
Previous abseiling experience is essential - our 
comprehensive one day abseiling course will prepare 
beginners for this trip. Generous discounts are available for 
large groups. We also offer abseiling expeditions down the 
Three Sisters and Kalang Falls. 


ROCKCLIMBING 

• Learn to climb under 
the close supervision 
of experienced, friendly 
instructors. 

• AH levels catered for - Beginners 
to Advanced. 

• Guided climbs and instruction on 
any day of the year. 

• Classic climbs including the Three 
Sisters. 

• Complimentary certificates and 
personal log books. 


CANYONING TRIPS 

Venture into an amazing world 
of rushing waterfalls, crystal clear 
pools and fantastic sculptured 
walls. The grandeur and pristine 
beauty of these canyons almost 
defies description. Canyoning is 
the ultimate summer adventure. It 
often involves a variety of 
activities including abseiling down 
waterfalls, jumping into pools, 
scrambling, swimming and 
floating on lilos. We offer a wide 
range of trips to suit all levels of 
fitness and experience. We visit 
Claustral, Rocky Creek, 
Wollangambe, the Kanangra 
Canyons and many others. 


LEARN TO ABSEIL 

A comprehensive one day 
course suitable for beginners or 
those with limited previous 
experience. Participants are 
taught to use a variety of abseil 
devices. Subjects covered 
include use and care of 
equipment, anchors, knots, 
prussiking and rope retrieval. Our 
venue offers a range of abseils - 
slabs, flat walls and overhangs 
from 13 to 50 metres. Several 
ropes are rigged concurrently 
allowing you to do the maximum 
amount of abseiling possible in a 
day. An excellent introduction to 
this exhilarating adventure sport. 



PO Box 242, KATOOMBA 2780 
Telephone (047) 821271 

Contact us for a free 16 -page colour 
brochure and more information. 


All activities include: High quality specialist equipment 
_The legendary BMCS lunch_ 
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MT EVEREST: ASIA 
MT ELBRUS: EUROPE 
MT VINSON: ANTARCTICA 
MT KILIMANJARO: AFRICA 
MT KOSCIUSKO: AUSTRALIA 
ACONCAGUA:SOUTH AMERICA 
MT MCKINLEY: NORTH AMERICA 
BRIGITTE & JON MUIR: 

CLIMBING THE WORLD'S HIGHEST 

mmmsm 


EASTERN MOUNTAIN CENTRE • AUSTRALIA 

AARDVARK STUDI 0S - FA IRYD0WN 



O ur dedication and enthusiasm in helping to outfit ten expeditions to the 
greater ranges of the world is exactly the same commitment you can expect from 
us when you are preparing for your next adventure, wherever it may be. EMC has the 
finest range of quality equipment available for all aspects of adventure. 





Eastern Mountain centre 

THE INDEPENDENT SPECIALISTS 

401 Riversdale Road, Camberwell Junction 
(300 metres City side) Victoria 3123 


■ ^ 11 lou oo wiiy c 

>J\ Ph (03) 882 7229 


Travel 

Packs 

Redes®** 

MEl introduces travel packs 
designed for travelling— 
not bushwalking packs 
altered for travel 



• Adjustable harness-superb 
comfort 

• Zip-off day packs 

• Great range of models, each 
with features travellers 
appreciate 

• Made in USA, guaranteed for 
life (Airport baggage-handler 
proof!) 

These quality features also 
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Success on the 
Savage Mountain 


Child and Mortimer climb K2 by the North Ridge 



First Australian Ascents. Three more of the 
world’s 14 peaks of altitudes above 8,000 
metres have this year been climbed by 
Australians for the first time. Information, Wild 
no 38, carried the news of Michael Groom’s 
success on Cho Oyu (8,153 metres). It was 
reported in Mountain no 134 that several 
members of an international expedition— 
among them Australian climber Mark Lemaire, 
New Zealander Russell Brice, and well-known 
climbing-equipment manufacturer Mark 
Vallance, of the UK—had reached the summit 
of Shisha Pangma (8,013 metres), in western 
China. They climbed the mountain by the 
original route and reached the top on 26 May. 

Then, on 20 August, Greg Child and Greg 
Mortimer, accompanied by Steve Swenson 
(USA), became the first Australians to set foot 
on the summit of K2 (8,611 metres), the 
second-highest mountain in the world. After a 
difficult approach through China and six 
weeks of preparation on the mountain, they 
climbed its North Ridge in a push lasting six 
days (four days up, two down) from advanced 
base camp. The ascent was made without 
artificial oxygen. 

The three reached the top at around 8 pm 
in deteriorating weather and then returned to 
their high camp at an altitude of 7,940 metres; 
much of this descent was made in the dark. A 
fourth climber, Phil Ershler, had earlier turned 
back from a point about 300 metres below the 
summit. Child, Swenson and Ershler had 
reached 7,100 metres on the South Face of 
K2 in 1987 before being repulsed by bad 
weather and unfavourable snow conditions. 
This was Mortimer’s first attempt. The 
climbing team was supported as far as 
advanced base camp by three more 
Australians—Lyle Closs, Dr Peter Keustner 
and Margaret Werner—and four Pakistani 
porters. 

K2 is a notoriously difficult and dangerous 
mountain, and had not been climbed since 
1986—a season, well documented in print and 
on film, during which 13 climbers of various 
nationalities lost their lives in attempts. The 
North Ridge had been climbed only twice 
before, and this ascent is a great personal 
achievement for the climbers and their small 
supporting party. It is perhaps the most excit¬ 
ing step forward for Australian mountaineer¬ 
ing in a year which has seen many, particularly 
on 8,000 metre peaks. 

Tiger on Snow Shoes. We are sure many 
readers continue to be astonished, as we are, 
by the number and variety of Peter Treseder’s 
achievements in Australia’s wild places and by 
the skill they demonstrate. It is inevitable that 
in reporting any such feat in a brief paragraph, 
the thoroughness of the preparation that must 


Above, Ayers Rock, Northern Territory—off limits to 
professional photographers? David Tatnall 

precede it is ignored, and the competence with 
which it is carried off is glossed over. There is 
also the risk of missing an important point: 
Treseder's exploits warrant comparison with 
Olympic marathons and ascents of Himalayan 
peaks, yet they take place in an arena which 
is familiar to many of us and accessible to 
almost everyone. 

Last August, Treseder completed the first 
snow-shoe traverse of the Australian Alps. It 
was one of few solo winter traverses of the 
Alps to date, and certainly the fastest. He cov¬ 
ered the 600 kilometres between the aband¬ 
oned Honeysuckle Creek tracking station in 
the Australian Capital Territory and Walhalla, 
Victoria, in eight days. Apart from a few modif¬ 
ications, the route taken was that described in 
John Siseman’s book The Alpine Walking 
Track, Walhalla to Canberra. 

Out of Focus. Recent issues of the magazine 
Professional Photography in Australia have 


carried an exchange of views on a matter of 
importance to photographers and those who 
publish photographs on the one hand, and on 
the other to those who wish to see Australian 
Aboriginal culture remain viable. Well-known 
landscape photographer Peter Jarver wrote to 
express his concern at regulations in place in 
Uluru National Park which threaten the 
freedom of professional photographers, but 
not amateurs, to photograph the Olgas and 
parts of Ayers Rock. Other photographers and 
the magazine’s editorial staff gave him 
considerable support. 

In a reply published in a subsequent issue, 
the Australian National Parks and Wildlife 
Service pointed out that since 1985, Uluru has 
been leased from Aboriginal owners and 
managed by a board containing a majority of 
Aboriginal people. The park serves ‘not only 
to protect the unique natural features of the 
area, but also to maintain the traditions and 
culture of the Aboriginal traditional owners’. 
The board’s guidelines for filming and 
photography, the article said, are designed to 
protect Aboriginal people from accidental 
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exposure to pictures of places which, 
according to traditional law, they are not 
allowed to see. Photographers are similarly 
asked in other parts of the world to respect 
cultural and religious sensitivities by not taking 
photographs in certain places. 

The NPWS argument is persuasive, but the 
opinion of professional photographers that 
they are being unfairly discriminated against 
is hard to refute. Wild, for example, is widely 
distributed and read, yet many of the 
photographs in its pages are taken by people 
who are essentially amateurs. If restrictions 
are to be imposed, perhaps they should apply 
to all, not only to those whose photographs 
provide their livelihood. 

Corrections and Amplifications. The 

references to ‘Giant Staircase’ in the 
Kanangra-Boyd National Park Track Notes on 
pages 69 and 71 of Wild no 37 should read 
‘Golden Stairs'. 

Gerard Veitch was incorrectly referred to as 
'Garry Veitch’ on page 52 of Wild no 38. 

There are some errors in the Wild 
Equipment Survey of helmets for canoeing 
and rafting on page 77 of Wild no 38. All Ace 
helmets have an inner cage, whereas 
Wildwater and Action helmets do not. On the 
Wildwater helmet first listed, ear protection is 
standard, not optional. All helmets in the 
survey are made of plastic (since nylon, 
polypropylene, polycarbonate and fibreglass 
are all plastics). A distinction was made 
between plastic and nylon to convey the look 
and feel of each helmet. Both Wildwater 
helmets are made of polypropylene. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


‘Paddy’ Cut Short. The 26th Paddy Pallin 
Cross Country Classic ski race, held at 
Perisher on 4 August, was shortened—while 
in progress—from 46 to 25 kilometres. The 
change was made an hour into the race, after 
falling snow and strong winds had reduced 
visibility to five metres on parts of the course. 
Vlad Skop won the abbreviated race by just 
one second from Mike Edmondson, who had 
missed the start by ten minutes after being 
caught in a traffic jam. Tim Gates was third. 
Fiona Rae was the only woman to finish the 
modified course. 

The official 25 kilometre race went ahead 
separately as planned, and was won by 
Anthony Evans from Tom Landon-Smith and 
David Lee. The first woman to finish was 
Cheryl Power, more than nine minutes ahead 
of Rachel Story; Deb Godsmark was a further 
five minutes away in third place. The two races 
were completed by a total of 297 skiers, a 
number probably kept down by the poor 
weather. 

Licence to Rescue. The Rock Squad, part of 
the search and rescue organization of the 
NSW Federation of Bushwalkers, has recently 
achieved accreditation for cliff rescue under a 
system administered by the Australian 
Lightweight Vertical Rescue Instructors 
Incorporated. This independent body sets and 
maintains standards for many organizations 
throughout Australia. The ten members of the 
squad, seven from Sydney and three from 
Canberra, had theoretical and practical 


training for ten weekends before sitting a 
three-hour examination. The squad claims 
that, if you get into trouble on a cliff, its 
members can get you out of it. 

Beth Treseder 



Above, the Rock Squad practising in the Blue 
Mountains, New South Wales. Peter Treseder 
collection 

VICTORIA 


Nameless Knoll. A letter (forwarded to us by 
Wild reader Phillip Barnes, of Porepunkah) 
appears to settle the question of naming a 
knoll on the Spion Kopje spur which, it has 
been argued, is the third-highest point in 
Victoria and hence deserves a name (see 
Information, Wild nos 22 and 34, and Wildfire, 
Wild no 35). The letter, from the Secretary of 
the State Government’s Place Names 
Committee, announces that there will be no 
official naming, on the grounds that ‘the 
feature is a knoll and not a mountain (and) the 
committee has deemed that it is inappropriate 
to name these types of features'. In addition, 
the letter says, to name the feature Mt 
Brookes, after walker Stuart Brookes, would 
contravene the guidelines of the committee: 
features are not named after persons still 
living. 

Phillip Barnes had made a detailed 
submission to the committee, in which he 
distinguished between peaks and high tops, 
and called for restraint in the assigning of 
names to the latter. He argued, among other 
things, that there are six localized points on Mt 
Bogong alone which in height exceed the point 
in question without being regarded as 
separate mountains, and ten high tops in the 
vicinity of Mt Nelse, only two of which have 
names. 

With due respect to Stuart Brookes, and to 
the three walkers whose battle with cancer 
gave rise to the earlier proposal to name the 
point Mt Steadfast, it seems the ti me has come 
to lay the matter to rest. 

Wilderness Watch. In Gippsland, a trial of a 
scheme which may bring the methods of the 



Neighbourhood Watch programme to the 
Victorian bush is under way. Bush Alert is 
administered by the Victoria Police and the 
Department of Conservation and 
Environment, and aims to encourage people 
to report ‘suspicious criminal activities and 
vandalism’ on public land to the police. A form 
is available which lists common offences to 
look out for—these range from the cultivation 
of illegal crops to the deliberate damaging of 
flora by off-road driving and trail bikes—and 
includes a detachable ‘suspicious activities 
report form'. 

Dress: Neat Polarplus. The Victorian 
Outdoor Education Association will host the 
seventh National Outdoor Education 
Conference on 21-24 January 1991 at the 
Chisholm campus of Monash University, in 
Frankston. Organizers hope that the 
conference will foster the exchange of ideas 
and the formation of links between those who 
use the outdoors for educational and training 
purposes anywhere in Australia. Many are 
expected to participate, and interest has 
already been expressed by prospective 
speakers and participants from Australia and 
overseas. For further information contact the 
VOEA, PO Box 1896R, Melbourne, Vic 3001, 
or phone the Outdoor Recreation Centre— 
(03) 457 5432. 

Winter Classic. Winners of the 1990 
Subaru-Peregrine Winter Classic, contested 
over the last weekend in July between Dinner 
Plain and Omeo in north-east Victoria, were 
Tim Gates and Rod Hislop, of Sydney, ahead 
of New Zealanders Russell Prince and Steve 
Gurney. 

Map Meet. The Australian Map Industry 
Association held its first conference on 29 and 
30 October in Melbourne. 

TASMANIA 


New Challenge. The inaugural Tasmanian 
Winter Challenge, held on 16 September in Mt 
Field National Park, attracted 67 competitors. 
Seven attempted the 62 kilometre course 
alone, the remainder in relay teams of four 
members. 

The event began at a height of more than 
1,260 metres with a ten kilometre leg on cross 
country skis, which unseasonably warm 
weather reduced to a run for many 
competitors. This was followed by 13.5 
kilometres of running, down a punishing 
gravel road and through beautiful old-growth 
forest to the banks of the Tyenna River. Here, 
a crowd of spectators cheered competitors as 
they exchanged their running shoes for 
kayaks and began a nine kilometre 
white-water descent. Despite the low water 
level, most found this quite challenging. 
Competitors with strong canoeing ability were 
able to gain time on the specialist runners, 
who had set the pace down the mountain. The 
final leg was a 30 kilometre cycle to the town 
of New Norfolk. 

All involved pronounced the event a huge 
success. The Diehards relay team won the 
event in 3 hours 24 minutes, a clear 24 
minutes ahead of the elegantly dressed 
Licorice Allsorts. The first women home were 
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The lightweight Vasque Sundowner has a 
foot-conforming, removable insole for cushion 
comfort. Its Gore-Tex® sock liner keeps your feet 
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for the experience of a lifetime. All you need 
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Macartney-Snape to Eastern Nepal. 38 days 
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SOUTH AMERICA. Aconcagua Expedition. 
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NEW ZEALAND. Mt Cook. 10 days $1,995*. 
ALASKA. Mt McKinley—climbing in an Arctic 
environment; $3,755*. Departures May and 
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the Stringy Bark Sisters, in 4 hours 25 
minutes. Fastest individual was Andrew Pitt, 
who finished in 3 hours 56 minutes. Chris 
Eastman made up nearly 15 minutes on the 
river after breaking a ski binding earlier in the 
race, and came second. The Winter Challenge 
will be repeated next year over the same 
course. 

Jill How and Jonathan Males 



teggs&a&aas 

Ecology Courses. For the third year, the 
Tasmanian Environment Centre is running a 
series of courses which visit natural habitats 
and plant communities and study their ecology 
and what influences it. Bookings for the fifth 
course, in Mt Field National Park on 12-18 
January 1991, closed on 10 December; and 
for the last two, on the Central Plateau and in 
Ben Lomond National Park in February, on 14 
January. Contact the TEC, 102 Bathurst St, 
Hobart, Tas 7000, for details, or for copies of 
the Organic Growing Calendarior 1991 ($7.00 
including postage). 

OVERSEAS 


Under Mexico. Australian cavers, members 
of the Santa Ana '90 Expedition, spent an 
average of two months in Mexico last January 
and February. The main activity of the 
expedition took place in the Santa Ana 
Ateixtlahuaca area of Oaxaca State. The 
largest cave explored was Xongo Dwi Ni, 
which was pushed to a depth of -443 metres. 
Some six and a half kilometres of cave were 
surveyed, but a| 
much more expl< 

In the Zongolica area, two caves were 
pushed deeper: Nia Quien Nita (Dead Dog 
Cave) to -750 metres, and X’oy Tixa (Man 
Hole) to -813 metres. 

However, it is reported that Al Warild was 
badly injured by rockfall in one of the caves 
and was repatriated to Australia for several 
operations, from which he is recovering slowly. 

Photo Tip. The 15th annual Banff Festival of 
Mountain Films, held on 2-4 November in 
Banff, Canada, for the first time incorporated 
a competition for still photography. An annual 
award for outstanding contributions to the 
mountain world and to film-making went to 
Canadian mountain cameraman Pat Morrow. 
Many mountain photographers could learn 
from his pithy motto: ‘f-8 and be there’. 
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The Axeman Cometh 

Confrontations loom after forest decisions 



Losing Ground. Protests will almost certainly 
take place in the National Estate forests of 
eastern Australia again this summer after the 
allocation of large areas for timber production 
in at least four States. Indeed, as an item 
below indicates, non-violent protests have 
already disrupted logging activities on 
Queensland's Fraser Island. The end of the 
Labor-Green parliamentary accord in 
Tasmania was made inevitable when the Field 
Government adopted a forest industry 
strategy which breached the provisions of the 
accord on woodchip export quotas. In Victoria, 
the relationship between the conservation 
movement and the Labor Government is 
strained after the announcement of a new 
logging plan for East Gippsland; and in New 
South Wales, scientists and environment 
groups have criticized the report of the Joint 
Scientific Committee on the biology of the 
south-east forests, on which important 
decisions made by Federal and State 
Governments have been based. In the latter 
two States there has been criticism of the 
narrow range of opinion consulted in 
preparing plans for the management of an 
irreplaceable resource. 



Above, now you see it...; National Estate forest at 
Brown Mountain, East Gippsland, Victoria, December 
1989. Right, ...nowyou don't; nine months later, after 
logging. David Tatnall 


There is vehement opposition in Victoria to 
the decision to allow logging of National Estate 
forests when, it is alleged, demand is declining 
and ample stands of timber of the same quality 
exist elsewhere. The government's new policy 
includes provision for woodchipping of 
low-grade saw-logs. According to reports, this 
will boost the production and export of 
woodchips from Victorian forests by 75%, and 
could lead to the logging of forests in which 
harvesting of saw-logs alone would not be 
warranted. It is expected that at least 300,000 
cubic metres of woodchips will be produced 



each year in East Gippsland. Of that region’s 
80,000 hectares or so of unprotected National 
Estate forests, 74,000 hectares have been 
allocated to the timber industry. Three 
areas—a total of 6,800 hectares—will become 
National Parks. 

There have been calls for a review of the 
Joint Scientific Committee’s report on the 
National Estate forests at Coolangubra, 
Tantawangalo and Yowaka in south-eastern 
NSW; several individual scientists have 
reached conclusions, supported by at least 
four other independent studies, that conflict 
with its findings. The committee recommend¬ 
ed the establishment of narrow, elongated 
reserves. Many scientists believe that this 
would lead almost certainly to extinction for a 
significant number of animal species, includ¬ 
ing the long-footed potoroo; they favour 
instead large new National Parks with the 
disputed forests at their core. 

Conservationists opposed the composition 
of the JSC from the time of its formation. Three 
of its six members were NSW Forestry 
Commission employees, and two others were 
specialists in timber production. As well, it has 
been claimed that the recent decisions 
pre-empt the findings of the Victorian Land 
Conservation Council's Special Investigation 
into wilderness, the Resource Assessment 
Commission inquiry into forests, and nine 
committees established by the Federal 
Government to investigate ecologically 
sustainable development. 


Government by Committee. Many decisions 
of the gravest importance to the future of 
Australia's wild places are reached by 
committees or commissions set up by either a 
State or the Federal Government. The major 
conservation groups who are often invited to 
send representatives to sit on these 
committees or to set a case before them face 
a difficult choice. Whilst it is important that 
such organizations should contribute to 
debate, and should be seen to do so, 
participation in committees ties up resources 
they can often ill afford in a process fraught 
with compromise. 

On at least three occasions in recent 
months, the Wilderness Society has chosen to 
absent itself from the official decision-making 
process. Its departure from the Fraser Island 
Fitzgerald Inquiry is recorded in a later item. 
In October the society decided it could better 
contribute to the debate on ecologically 
sustainable development by concentrating on 
‘community-based work’ than by sitting on 
‘unrepresentative committees...locked into 
fighting for the middle ground'. 

The reasons for the society’s decision not to 
participate in the workings of the RAC are 
outlined in an article in the September issue 
of Wilderness News. Briefly, the article 
disputes the idea that wilderness is a resource 
‘that can be valued in terms of dollars and then 
that value...compared with the price of 
development’. It questions the equity of the 
inquiry process, which pits conservation 
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organizations with limited financial resources 
against the proponents of development- 
large corporations and industry bodies, 
prepared to spend huge sums to protect their 
perceived interests. The society has decided 
to go its own way, and to push for the 
protection of Kakadu and the forests—at 
present the subjects of the RAC’s deliberat¬ 
ions—on its own terms. According to Conser¬ 
vation News, August 1990, the Australian 
Conservation Foundation shares many of the 
society’s concerns but has chosen to work 
within the system, having concluded that, as 
a forum for examining ‘the integration of 
environmental and economic concerns...RAC 
may well be as good as any other’. 

The Old Possums’ Network. As destruction 
and degradation of the natural environment 
continue, the danger of extinction for many 
plant and animal species becomes more 
pressing. Federal Minister for the Environ¬ 
ment Ros Kelly recently launched the National 
Threatened Species Networks, formed by the 
major conservation groups in each State and 
in the Northern Territory. Their aim is to 
promote the conservation of threatened 
species and crucial habitats by distributing 
information, participating in campaigns and 
monitoring the implementation of conser¬ 
vation strategies, among other things. There 
is a co-ordinator in each capital city with the 
exception of Canberra; national co-ordinator 
is Michael Kennedy of the World Wide Fund 
For Nature, GPO Box 528, Sydney, NSW 
2001—phone (02) 261 5572. 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 


Too Precious. An article reproduced in part in 
the October issue of the Environment Centre 
NT’s newsletter makes the point that the 
Coronation Hill lease, in the so-called 
Conservation Zone excised from Stage Three 
of Kakadu National Park, is not the only 
potential mine site to threaten the wetlands of 
Kakadu. Proposed mines at Jabiluka, 
Koongarra and elsewhere in northern Kakadu 
lie on or near flood plains, and their develop¬ 
ment would carry a threat to the surrounding 
ecology similar to that posed by Coronation 
Hill, and already experienced on the Fly River 
in Papua New Guinea as a consequence of 
gold mining at Ok Tedi. The findings of the 
Resource Assessment Commission inquiry 
into the future of the Conservation Zone are 
expected by April 1991. The article expressed 
concern that a recommendation in favour of 
mining might provide the impetus for other 
projects in the region to proceed. Meanwhile, 
major conservation groups have made it clear 
that they do not intend to abandon this issue. 

Among those to attend the recent annual 
general meeting in Melbourne of mining giant, 
BHP (the leader of the Coronation Hill joint 
venture), were members of the Wilderness 
Society’s Wilderness Action Group in the 
guise of hooded parrots, pig-nosed turtles and 
other animals whose habitat would be 
threatened by mining in Kakadu. The South 
Alligator valley, which contains the 
Conservation Zone, has been identified by the 
CSIRO as an important animal refuge and a 
corridor for the movement of many species of 
fauna. 



Above, ranges around Coronation Hill, Kakadu 
Conservation Zone, from a nearby gorge. This area 
has been excised from Stage Three of Kakadu 
National Park to allow mineral exploration in the 
region. Jamie Pittock 

QUEENSLAND 


Log Jam. Logging operations in old-growth 
forests on Fraser Island came to a temporary 
halt after protesters moved into the forests and 
blocked logging roads. The action was 
organized by the Brisbane Rainforest Action 
Group, its numbers boosted by members of 
the Wilderness Society. The society’s 
representatives had walked out of the Fraser 
Island Fitzgerald Inquiry to protest the 
unfairness of allowing logging to continue 
while the inquiry proceeded. 

According to reports, the 1,300 hectares of 
forest in question amount to only a few years’ 
supply to Fraser Island's small timber industry. 
It is Queensland Labor Party policy to declare 
all Crown land on the island a National Park 
and nominate it for inclusion on the World 
Heritage List. 

Green Fellowships. Seventy-five years ago, 
two people—one of them a logger—persuad¬ 
ed the Queensland Government to declare 
19,000 hectares of rain forest on the 
Queensland-New South Wales border a 
National Park. Lamington was the State’s 
second National Park, and contains what is 
now the largest area of sub-tropical rain forest 
still standing in Australia. It is one of Australia’s 
best-known National Parks. 

To honour those people and their ideals, the 
Lamington National Park 75th Anniversary 
Churchill Fellowship is to be established. A 
trust to be set up by Tony Groom—son of the 
founder of Binna Burra Lodge, Arthur 
Groom—will finance the award, to be made 
every four years, of an overseas tour to study 
National Parks, nature conservation and the 
environment. 

To help raise the money required, David 
Farnworth, an environmental educator from 
the Lamington Natural History Association, set 


off on 10 November from Auckland on board 
the research vessel Pelagic, bound for Punta 
Arenas, Chile. On arrival in Chile in mid- 
December, Farnworth will leave the yacht 
(whose crew will then proceed to Antarctica for 
three months of research and adventure) and 
travel to southern Chile’s magnificent forests 
of Antarctic beech and giant moss. These 
ancient species are identical to others found 
in Lamington National Park, and date back to 
the time of Gondwanaland, when Australia, 
South America and Antarctica were a single 
land mass. 

Farnworth will then travel further north and 
inspect tropical rain forests. He will write 
newspaper and magazine articles and 
conduct live radio interviews from South 
America, highlighting that the most serious 
depletion of tropical rain forests is occurring in 
South-east Asian countries such as Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Irian Jaya and the Philippines, and 
their plight needs to be made known. 

A series of lectures which will inform people 
of the state of rain forests abroad and in 
Australia is planned for Farnworth’s return. 
Donations in support of the Lamington 
National Park Churchill Fellowship are tax 
deductible, and can be sent to the LNHA, c/- 
Binna Burra Lodge, Beechmont via Nerang, 
Qld 4211. 

(The Lamington Fellowship is one of four 
special Churchill Fellowships available for 
1992. The others are sponsored by: Amcor, for 
the study of paper recycling in Europe and 
North America; the Royal Australian Institute 
of Parks and Recreation, for the study of a 
subject directly related to parks and recreation 
in Australia; and the Swire Group, to study 
woody-weed management applicable to 
Australia. For forms and full details, send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope at least 24 
x 12 centimetres in size to Application Forms, 
The Winston Churchill Memorial Trust, 218 
Northbourne Ave, Braddon ACT 2601.) 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Wilderness Threats. Several wilderness 
areas are threatened by actions of the NSW 
Government. The government has already 
rejected National Parks and Wildlife Service 
recommendations for protection of the 
Coolangubra and North Washpool wilderness 
areas, and will permit logging there. Minister 
for the Environment Tim Moore has refused to 
make the service's wilderness assessments 
public on the grounds that they are Cabinet 
documents. 

In what is viewed by many conservationists 
as a campaign of wilderness destruction, the 
Forestry Commission also proposes logging 
operations in the Guy Fawkes, Werrikimbe 
and Deua wilderness areas. 

Wilderness conservation groups will 
attempt to thwart the commission's plans. 
Much emphasis will be placed on the 
Coolangubra wilderness in south-eastern 
NSW. The Federal-State agreement on 
logging in the south-east forests, including 
Coolangubra, is seen as a sell-out to the 
timber industry. 

The North-East Forest Alliance has taken 
legal action against Forestry Commission 
proposals to log the northern part of the 
Washpool wilderness. These operations 
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would include the removal of rain forest timber 
from forests floristically different from those 
now protected in Washpool National Park. 

Wilderness groups on the northern table¬ 
lands of NSW are particularly concerned at 
threats to the Guy Fawkes wilderness. In ad¬ 
dition to logging proposals, the area is also 
threatened by mining, freeholding of lease¬ 
hold land, grazing and horse-riding. Only a 
fraction of the wilderness area is within Guy 
Fawkes National Park. 

Roger Lembit 

No New Parks. NSW is experiencing a 
National Park drought of record proportions. 
No new National Parks have been created 
since the State election in early 1988. This is 
the longest period without a new park since 
the establishment of the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service in 1967. 

In addition, experienced and committed 
staff are leaving the NPWS in droves. With the 
government’s emphasis on commercial 
management, rumours are spreading that in 
future, rangers will be required to have an 
additional qualification—a Master’s degree in 
Business Administration! 

RL 

Kowmung Flooding. Bushwalkers believe 
that Water Board engineers are attempting to 
create a climate of fear among residents of 
western Sydney to prepare the way for a pet 
project—a new Warragamba Dam. According 
to recent press reports, thousands of homes 
in western Sydney could be destroyed if a 
large flood were to overtop the existing dam. 

The proposed new dam would be 30 metres 
higher than the existing one, and would flood 
the lower Kowmung Gorge up to Ritson Elbow, 
below Karil Mountain, and Coxs River 
upstream towards the Kanangra Creek 
junction. The traditional Three Peaks route, 
which takes in White Dog Ridge and Gentles 
Pass, would be blocked to those without 
Li-Los. 

Several government ministers are reported 
to be concerned about the environmental 
implications of the proposed dam, as well as 
its cost. 

RL 

Snowy Authority Goes Green. In an effort to 
convince the public that it is concerned about 
the environment, the Snowy Mountains 
Hydro-electric Authority (SMHA) has released 
a statement on its environment position. 

The statement provides some interesting 
insights for Victorians concerned about alpine 
grazing. It says that the results of alpine 
grazing in the Mt Kosciusko area were soil 
erosion, fouled drinking water, fly infestations 
and the scarring of the landscape. 

Regrettably, as the SMHA is a Federal body, 
it is not subject to NSW law. Thus it only 
complies with the plan of management for 
Kosciusko National Park ‘as far as possible’. 

The statement shows its knowledge of 
wilderness recreation by referring to 
'backpackers’ rather than bushwalkers. No 
mention is made of wilderness, although the 
Snowy Mountains scheme resulted in the 
destruction of significant tracts of wilderness. 
The SMHA continues to have an impact on 
wilderness values through the maintenance of 


transmission lines, roads and its ugly huts—an 
example is the upgrading of the Dargals Fire 
Track in the Jagungal wilderness. According 
to conservationists, the SMHA carried out this 
work without approval from the NPWS. 

Conservationists believe that the SMHA 
should work with the service to restore 
wilderness areas damaged by the Snowy 
scheme. This restoration work should include 
the removal of its huts from wilderness areas, 
rehabilitation of roads and the removal of 
some transmission lines. 

RL 

Get Your Skates On. The NPWS has 
released a discussion paper, entitled Ski 
2000, in which is stated government policy 
about development of the State’s ski industry. 
The paper includes analysis of the results of a 
recent investigation into potential skier 
capacity at resorts in the Mt Kosciusko region, 
and of market research into the local ski 
industry; and consideration of the capacity of 
the alpine environment to absorb projected 
growth. Readers who wish to submit 
comments on the paper will have to move 
quickly: closing date is 21 December. For 
copies of Ski 2000 contact the Resort Planner, 
Kosciusko National Park Headquarters, 
Sawpit Creek—(064) 56 2102. 

VICTORIA 


Doing the Parks Shuffle. The Victorian 
National Parks Association is concerned 
about some aspects of the newly reorganized 
Department of Conservation and Environ¬ 
ment. Under the National Parks Act of 1975, 
the Director of National Parks is responsible 
directly to the minister. Now the director is 
required to report through a Deputy Director- 
General and Director-General, and the VNPA 
fears some dilution of administrative account¬ 
ability. National Parks occupy 12% of Victoria, 
and require both proper, accountable man¬ 
agement and adequate funding. However, the 
VNPA is encouraged that responsibility for the 
management of all public land in the State now 
rests with the Parks Division, not the Forests 
Division. 

Premier Joan. Conservationists welcomed 
the appointment of Joan Kirner as Victorian 
Premier in August, following the resignation of 
John Cain. The Wilderness Society was 
encouraged by the contribution the new 
Premier had made, during a period as Minister 
for Conservation, Forests & Lands, to the 
causes of environmental education and 
protection of wilderness. New Minister for 
Conservation and Environment Steve Crabb 
received a less enthusiastic welcome. 
Tougher times may be ahead for conservation 
in Victoria. Of the decision to allow logging in 
the National Estate forests of East Gippsland, 
Mr Crabb is reported to have said: 'The 
decisions that don’t upset somebody don’t get 
to me’. 

Flying Foxes? In a recent interview on the 
subject of Leadbeater's possum (the State 
faunal emblem, so rare it was once thought to 
be extinct), Minister for Conservation and 
Environment Steve Crabb was asked about 
the threat posed to the possum’s habitat by 


logging. He replied that foxes were a greater 
threat than logging, and his department would 
do something about foxes. Scientists point out 
that Leadbeater’s possum is an entirely 
arboreal animal, and that foxes are not known 
for their ability to climb trees. On the other 
hand, the present programme of logging and 
ash roading in the State’s Central Highlands 
will kill many of the rare possums and may 
lead to their extinction. 

Brian Walters 

TASMANIA 


Accord Felled. Large areas of forest were 
threatened with destruction, and the future of 
the minority Labor Government placed in 
doubt, by the adoption in late September of a 
forest strategy prepared without the 
participation of the conservation movement. 
Among other things, the strategy raised the 
State’s woodchip export quota to such an 
extent that Tasmania will soon be providing 
70% of the woodchips exported from 
Australia. This in effect brought to an end the 
accord between Labor and the parliamentary 
Green Independents which put Labor into 
government after the last election. 

The trouble began part-way through talks 
between the logging industry, unions, farmers 
and conservationists which, it was hoped, 
would resolve the conflict over Tasmania's 
forests. The government declared that there 
would be no new World Heritage nominations 
for three years, and no new National Parks 
without the support of the mining industry. This 
cut the ground from under the conservation¬ 
ists taking part in the talks. Then, in early Sep¬ 
tember, when the talks appeared likely to 
break down, the government stepped in again 
and gave the warring parties just three days 
to reach agreement. A proposal was prepared 
outside the process of consensus which had 
until then governed the talks, and the govern¬ 
ment adopted it. 

The strategy is disastrous for conservation. 
Most disturbing is the decision to allocate 1.1 
million hectares of the State's publicly owned 
forests permanently to wood production. 
These will be managed primarily for logging 
unless contrary legislation is passed by both 
houses of the Tasmanian Parliament; given 
the conservative nature of the Upper House, 
the latter is extremely unlikely. 

More than 184,000 hectares of National 
Estate forests are affected. They include: the 
Great Western Tiers; the Huon Track (a 
traditional walking route to Federation Peak) 
as far as Blakes Opening; about 25% of the 
north-western rain forests; Jackeys Marsh; 
and many other parts of the south-west. 

As well, the strategy will entrench 
destructive practices such as clear-felling and 
burning of native forests; cable logging of the 
steepest slopes; and an unsustainable rate of 
cutting. 

The Greens are in an invidious position. The 
threat posed by the new forest strategy is 
worse than any experienced under former 
Premier, and still Liberal leader, Robin Gray. 
The Greens have the power to bring down 
Premier Michael Field’s Government. They 
have decided for the moment not to use that 
power. 

Geoff Law 
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For years now climbers, skiers, bushwalkers 
and trekkers have looked to Lowe to supply a 
pack which would suit their specialised 
requirements. They demand a pack which fits 
tight and close to their back, yet allows them 
freedom of movement to scramble, climb or 
ski. They need a pack which is made to the 
highest standards, as any failure of pack or 
carrying system while in the mountains 
could prove disastrous. 

Quite simply, Lowe packs have become 

Their success has been due in no small 
part to their versatility, yet it has never 
been a compromise. Climbers, mountain 
walkers and expeditioners the world ove 
have enjoyed the carrying comfort and 
practical features of Lowe rucksacks for 
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Small Consolation. As a token gesture to 
conservation, the government announced that 
the setting aside of 1.1 million hectares for 
wood production would be accompanied by 
the addition of 4,300 hectares to the State’s 
National Park system. New parks will include 
South-east Cape (adjacent to the existing 
World Heritage Area), part of the Navarre 
Plains near Lake St Clair, and a patch of 
inaccessible forest near Hartz Mountains 
National Park. 

Bob Burton 


sightings occurred. For copies of the proposal, 
or information about the Panama Forest 
Action Group, phone Kristina Hesketh on 
(003) 95 6153. 

Wilderness Education. The Wilderness 
Society is determined to encourage the 
spread of information about the environment 
among students at all levels of schooling. The 
society’s Education Unit produces a catalogue 
of materials for use by teachers and librarians. 
The range is wide, and much thought and 


Ignore it and it will go away. 



Save the World. 


Above, this poster is part of the Wilderness Society’s 
wilderness education effort. Right, film-maker, Roger 
Scholes (who directed the popular feature film The 
Tale of Ruby Rose), foreground, during filming ofThe 
Last Tall Forests for the Wilderness Society. 
Wilderness Society collection 

No Danger. Douglas-Apsley National Park, 
gazetted last year, will soon be managed from 
a ranger station to be established in the 
nearby township of Bicheno. Douglas-Apsley 
contains the last undisturbed dry forest 
catchment on the east coast, and was the 
State’s first new National Park in seven years. 

BB 

Macquarie Nominated. After stalling for 
months, the Tasmanian Government recently 
agreed to the nomination of Macquarie Island 
for inclusion on the World Heritage List. 
Macquarie thus joins Heard Island and the 
McDonald Islands in the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s proposal (see Green Pages, Wild no 
37). 

BB 

The Elusive Thylacine. The reported view of 
the State Government is that the thylacine, or 
Tasmanian tiger, is probably extinct. Despite 
this, many individuals continue to nurture the 
hope that the animal survives; for some, this 
is evidently more than a hope. The Golconda 
Community Group has distributed to environ¬ 
ment groups, governments and the forest 
industry copies of a report which describes ten 
apparent sightings of the thylacine during the 
last 20 years. The group has proposed a 
moratorium on logging, mining and the use of 
1080 poison in all forests which might harbour 
tigers. These include the Panama Forest in 
north-eastern Tasmania, where all the alleged 


effort have gone into the selection of video and 
audio tapes, books and posters, and the 
preparation of teachers' guides and education 
kits. Videos added to the list this year include 
Tiga (see Reviews, page 91), The Last Tall 
Forests (see Information, Wild no 35), and the 
six titles in the Australian Wilderness series, 
shown recently on national television. 
Teachers’ guides have been written to 
accompany these videos. Four multi-media 
education kits are available: the 
award-winning Wilderness: the Original and 
the Best of Planet Earth, and others on East 
Gippsland, Antarctica and Kakadu. The 
catalogue, complete with mail-order form, is 
available from the Wilderness Society 
Education Programme, 59 Hardware St, 
Melbourne, Vic 3000—or phone (03) 670 
5229. 

Walks on the Wild Side. The Wilderness 
Society will this summer conduct a number of 
guided walks and workshops for people who 
would like to experience wild places at first 
hand but lack the skill or the physique required 
for extended bushwalks. The programme will 
combine recreation with education. Local 
botanists and ecologists will be employed as 
guides wherever possible, and will assist with 
interpretation of the natural environment. 

The Douglas-Apsley walk is designed for 
families with older children, or for those who 
like to walk at an easy pace. The Great 
Western Tiers and forest tours will comprise a 
series of day walks from a central campsites. 

Participants in an ecology workshop will 
study Tasmanian rain forests with the assist¬ 
ance of two well-qualified local scientists. An 
artists’ wilderness camp will consist of six 
days' instruction with wilderness photograph¬ 


er Rob Blakers and water-colour artist Tony 
Smibert. 

For those who wish to go completely wild, 
there will be a six-day walk in the Central 
Highlands on a route no one has used before 
and no one will use again—provided you tread 
softly, of course, and leave no trace of your 
passing. 

Brochures from; the Wilderness Society, 
112 Emu Bay Rd, Deloraine, Tas 7304; 
Tasmanian Travel Centres; and other TWS 
shops and offices. 



SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Wilpena Controversy. According to the 
October issue of Conservation News, 
conservationists in South Australia are up in 
arms over recent actions of the State 
Government which, they say, pre-empt three 
reviews of natural resource management and 
planning procedures and an appeal to the 
High Court. The ACF and the SA Conservation 
Council had been granted leave to present 
their case against the development of a large 
tourist resort in Wilpena Pound, within 
Flinders Ranges National Park. Then, in 
September, the government moved to 
introduce legislation designed to enable the 
development to go ahead. For more 
information, contact Jacquie Gillen at the ACF 
in Adelaide—(08) 232 2566. 
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to Adventure 





I nspired by the rugged splendours 
of the Australian outback, Thomas 
Cook Adventure Clothing is the very 
spirit of adventure woven into cool, 
easy care natural fabrics for men and 
women. If you have a desire to seek, 
to find and never to lose, you ’ll 
appreciate plenty of practical pockets 
with a place for everything. 
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Reinforced seat, zip-off Thomas Cook 
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Discover how to fit more adventure 
into your life. Pick up our free Pocket 
Guide to Adventure from a nearby 
stockist, or contact Thomas Cook at 
60 Hoddle St., Abbotsford, 

Melbourne 3067. 
Phone034177555, 
Fax03 4174847. 
Trade enquiries 
are welcome. 
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and plenty of pockets to fill. The answer 
to scorching days and balmy nights 
at around $65 


Also available for women who want 
to blaze a trail in style; Matilda 
Shorts, Out of Africa Skirts and 
Cotton Club Shirts - see our Pocket 
Guide to Adventure for details. 


Garment Design Registrations Pending 
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local stockist today 
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Camping in the Snow 



How to become a four-season camper in a few easy steps, by Brian Walters 



▲ PERHAPS YOU'VE BEEN BUSHWALKING FOR 
a few years. You’ve heard about snow 
camping, and you’d like to try it, but...well, the 
idea of sleeping in the snow seems just a bit 
daunting. Here are a few tips to make the first 
time easier. 

Choosing a tent. Almost any tent can be 
adequate in the snow. However, in windy 
conditions such as are commonly experienced 
above the tree line, a modern tunnel or dome 
tent will serve you far better than one which 
relies on vertical poles. When you choose a 
tent for use in the snow, look especially for 
three qualities: 1 A vestibule. This is a great 
place to cook in bad weather and to leave 
snow-encrusted gaiters and other gear. 2 A 
good shape for shedding snow. Avoid two 
extremes: tents with a flattish surface on top 
which might hold snow, and tents with a 
narrow ridge which will simply deposit snow 
on lower parts of the roof. 3 Ease of erection. 
In bad weather you want to get into shelter 
snappily, and your fingers may be numb with 
cold. Look for a tent which needs few pegs, 
poles with sections that are shock-corded 
together so you don’t need to spend time 
assembling them, and a simple design. 

However, if you have an ordinary, old- 
fashioned bushwalking tent, it will suffice 
when you are starting out provided you are 
sensible in avoiding times and places where 
the weather is likely to be extreme. 

Choosing a campsite. Choose a site for 
your tent with care. It's surprising how often 
ski tourers will find a patch of snow grass, free 
of any snow, where they can simply pitch a tent 
in the normal way. If you must pitch on snow, 
find the flattest site you can. You may think that 
snow is soft, and that a slope will level out, but 
slopes stay there when you put a tent on them. 
Avoid overhanging trees loaded with clods of 
ice and snow: these can unload in the night 
and flatten your tent. 

It is desirable on the one hand to be in a 
sheltered spot, but on the other to avoid places 
where big snow-drifts may build up. If you are 
out in the open when it is windy, your tent will 
flap around and be difficult to erect and to 
strike. Nevertheless, I once saw three metres 
of snow accumulate in a single night in the lee 
of a large boulder—not a good place to camp. 
Try to find a balance. 

Pitching your tent in snow. Prepare your 
site. While still on skis, tread evenly all over 
the area where your tent is to go, compressing 
the snow into a firm, even base. The firmer the 
surface, the less likely it will be to develop 
lumps and irregularities in the night. Don’t 
tramp all over the site in your boots: each step 
will create a crater which may freeze to 
concrete hardness. 

Ordinary tent pegs are useless in snow. 
There is a variety of alternatives. Snow pegs 
can be obtained, but in soft snow these are 
only a marginal improvement if used in the 
conventional way. Stocks and skis can make 
excellent pegs, although this limits your 
capacity for recreational skiing while your tent 
is pitched. A very effective way to secure a tent 


Above, the summit of Mt Fainter North is one of the 
most spectacular ‘bedrooms'in the Victorian Alps (Mt 
Feathertop in the background). Glenn van der Knijff 

in snow is by using ‘dead men’, for which sticks 
or snow pegs can be quite adequate. If you 
need to attach a guy to a fixed point in the 
snow, tie it to the middle of a stick or snow peg 
(dead man) and bury this so that it lies at right 
angles to the direction of pull. 



cooking. If your tent has vertical poles, place 
dishes or other flat objects under them so that 
they won’t sink into the snow. 

Cooking. Avoid cooking in the tent: the risk 
of fire from stoves is real and the 
consequences can be disastrous. Even when 
cooking in the vestibule, be careful. Spilt fuel 
can ignite and some types of stoves, 
particularly Shellite-fuelled ones, can explode. 
In cold weather, Shellite and butane stoves 
don’t function well, and Shellite stoves should 
be fitted with pumps; it may be better to take 
a stove which burns methylated spirits. Make 
sure there is plenty of ventilation so that you 
don’t breathe the fumes from your stove. 

When using a stove on snow, place it on a 
snow shovel or plate of some description—a 
cork tile is ideal. This will prevent it from 
melting the surrounding snow and beginning 
to sink below the surface: once you have 
started cooking, it can be difficult and 
dangerous to correct this problem. 

I like to dig a pit in the snow in which to cook, 
and seats to surround it. In this way the stove 
is sheltered and you can cook in comfort. Take 


something to sit on, such as a Therm-a-Rest 
or closed-cell-foam mat. Your stove will soon 
use up all the oxygen in its sunken area, so 
dig a small trench to allow a flow of fresh air. 
In most alpine areas it is no longer 
environmentally responsible to light fires. 
Even in winter they are likely to burn down to 
the natural vegetation and leave fire scars. 
Take a stove, and use it! 

Melting snow for water should be a last 
resort. The crystalline structure of snow must 
be broken down before it melts; this takes time 
and uses a lot of fuel. Often you will find a 
creek, and where this is not possible, 
remember: ice melts more readily than snow. 
If you must melt snow, compress it as hard as 
you can into the billy: it will melt more quickly. 

Overnight. Prepare for two things over¬ 
night: intense cold, and the possibility of fur¬ 
ther snowfalls. 

Few sensations are more unpleasant than 
trying to pull on boots that are frozen stiff. 
Before you retire for the night, knock the 
excess snow off your boots and place them in 
a large, sturdy plastic bag. This can be sealed 
tightly and kept in your sleeping bag so the 
boots will not be frozen in the morning. 

Make sure no gear is left where it can be 
buried by snow. Gather up billies and put them 
away (snow is a very effective scourer), and 
stand your skis vertically in the snow with 
sufficient force so they will not blow over. Loop 
your stocks by their straps over the skis so 
they cannot fall over and be buried. 

Keep snow out of your tent. If it gets in, your 
body heat will melt it and leave pools of water 
for you to sleep in. Leave gaiters and other 
snowy items out in the vestibule. If you have 
been sitting on your sleeping mat and it has 
snow on it, carefully position the mat under the 
floor of the tent so that it will still keep you 
warm but won’t bring any snow into your tent. 

Keeping warm. A Therm-a-Rest or closed- 
cell-foam mat is virtually essential to insulate 
you from the snow. Take a good sleeping bag, 
suitable for the sub-zero conditions you are 
likely to experience. Thermal clothing, includ¬ 
ing long underwear and a jacket for around 
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NOMAD SLEEPING BAG 




The ultimate in lightweight, compactible sleeping bags for travelling or summer camping, the NOMAD has 
350 gm fill of of 95/5 premium down. It features box-walled construction with tuck stitching and includes a 
hood and zip draught tube. The NOMAD weighs an incredible 900 gm and stuffs into a sack only 27 cm long. 
The NOMAD offers unparallelled versatility and is a part of Mont’s specialist sleeping bag range. 

MADE IN AUSTRALIA 


ROCKCLIMBING 

PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 

Personal service from the profes¬ 
sional specialist with extensive ex¬ 
perience and an outstanding safe¬ 
ty record. 

REGULAR COURSES 

Beginners, more advanced and 
lead climbing, abseiling and res¬ 
cue at the Grampians and Mt 
Arapiles. 

PRIVATE GUIDING 

By arrangement. 

CLUBS, SCHOOLS, FRIENDS 

Climbing and abseiling for groups, 
school camps, and year-12 outdoor 
education. 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
AWARD EXPEDITIONS 
CONSULTANT 


Leave the Road... 


U lUJ u 

reliable 

companion 


When you’ve got a Brunton ... 
you’ve got MORE than just a compass. 
Since 1894, Brnnton has a proven history of 
compass excellence. Our compasses are guaranteed 
accurate; expedition proven; field reliable; carry a Lifetime 
Warranty; are used by the U.S. Army; the U.S. Forest Service 
and others the world over... the professional’s choice. 

ASK for Brnnton! Brunton 

MADEiN U.S. A. 

Distributed by: 
Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd. 
P.O. Box 209, WELLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007 
Phone: (08) 346 6061 Toll Free: 008 882058 
Fax: (08) 340 0675 
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You want 
thermal 
underwear? 
You need 
Helly-Hansen 
UFA SUPER 

When you travel, walk, ski, climb, 
paddle, sail, dance, run, cycle, windsurf, 
work or sleep . . . start with LI FA 
SUPER then decide what else you’ll 
need to wear. Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER 
works. Ask someone who wears it. 



090 066 008 026 000 036 061 



AVAILABLE FROM ALL GOOD OUTDOOR SHOPS 


The most fun you’ll 
ever have sitting down. 

Whether you’re tackling the white water, or cruising 
the backwaters, the Pioneer canoe and the Rebel 
kayak offer easy handling and exceptional stability— 
for experts and novices alike. 

Both are moulded in tough polyethylene that 
minimises damage with rocks and snags, and 
inbuilt U.V. inhibitors ensure maximum protection 
against the sun. 

For full information and details of your nearest 




camp, will be a good investment. Gaiters are 
great for keeping snow out of your boots. 

Igloos and snow caves. Building an igloo 
or snow cave is fun and they can be more 
comfortable to live in than a tent in the snow, 
particularly if you need a base camp. (For a 
detailed article on snow shelters, see Wild no 
25.) But you should always take a tent: you 
may need it to camp quickly if the weather is 
bad. It takes a few hours to build either a snow 
cave or an igloo. A snow shovel is essential, 
and a snow saw is a great advantage. 

You will need to be at relatively high 
altitudes in Australia to make a good snow 
cave as it requires a large drift of well- 
compacted snow. It is probably only feasible 
in the Kosciusko National Park or the Bogong 
High Plains region of the Victorian Alps. You 
can use your own imagination, but this 
diagram shows a good, functional design. 



Make sure you keep your snow shovel in the 
cave so that you can dig your way out in case 
of a big snowfall. A stock thrust through the 
roof makes an excellent air hole; you may 
need to clear it during the night. Avoid leaving 
gear around the entrance, where you might 
lose it in a heavy snowfall or in an avalanche 
down the slope of the snow drift. 

In temperatures above zero, igloos sag and 
collapse—this makes them unsettling places 
in which to spend a balmy night—but in cold 
conditions they are reinforced by any 
additional snow that falls, and the overnight 
freeze makes them set like concrete. It is best 
not to be too ambitious with your igloo. Keep 
it just big enough to sleep in, as a larger one 
can be very difficult to complete. Again, the 
snow will need to be firm enough to hold its 
shape when you cut blocks from it. Cut your 
snow blocks from the floor area of the igloo, 
so that the floor goes down as the walls go up. 
A tunnel under the wall makes a simple 
entrance. Start to slope your walls in to create 
the domed roof from the second row of snow 
bricks or you will be left to bridge a gaping 
chasm. Leave a high area in the floor so that 
you can reach the apex of the roof to fit the 
last block into place. Whether you are in a 
snow cave or an igloo, you will need to make 
the internal surface smooth and round; 
otherwise you will be dripped on in the night. 

Camping in the snow can be fun. It is an 
opportunity to come to terms with a different 
environment, and to get near the best areas 
for ski touring. Once you have tried it, you will 
find your own ways to stamp snow camping 
with your personal brand of adventure. Enjoy 
itl ▲ 


Brian Walters (see Contributors in Wild no 1) is a bushwalker 
and Nordic skier with a strong commitment to the preservation 
of our wild places. A barrister from Melbourne, he defended the 
protesters arrested and charged with trespass in the summer 
of 1989-90 in the National Estate forests of East Gippsland, 
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Pete Griffiths tried hard 
to stay off the beaten 
track on a visit to Snowy 
Bluff and Moroka Gorge 
in Victoria’s Alps 

▲ IS IT POSSIBLE TO WALK FOR FOUR 
days in the Victorian Alps and avoid tracks 
completely? Well, no—but you can have 
a lot of fun trying! One Easter, I arranged 
to meet four friends at McFarlane Saddle 
in the heart of the then Wonnangatta- 
Moroka National Park, to see just how 
much time we could spend travelling 
through untouched bush. We intended to 
climb Snowy Bluff—once regarded as the 
most remote mountain in Victoria—trav¬ 
erse the untracked range to the east, and 
pass through the lovely and rugged 
Moroka Gorge before returning to our 
starting point. 

A cutting wind and low, ragged clouds 
greeted us as we parked our cars, which 
hardly encouraged the exchange of 
small talk. Heads down, hands in 
pockets, we set off on the first stretch of 
road-bashing to the Dry Hills. Hardly an 
auspicious way to begin an off-track 
walking tour, the Dry Hills track was 
nevertheless quite pleasant and 
provided a good warm-up for Nick, our 
navigator. 

The plan was to strike out northwards 
from the top of the range, recross the 
Moroka Road and enter the forest on the 
other side. An abandoned logging track 
was to be our ‘catching fence’ to prevent 
us from going too far. In theory it seemed 
easy, but once into the scrub the pace 
dropped to a crawl as we negotiated 
chaotic logging regrowth—a mess of 
tangled saplings and treacherous, rotten 
logs. Light rain compounded the 
problem by coating everything with a 
greasy layer of slime. It was hard work, 
and just as I was beginning to feel that 
we had gone too far and that our track 
was a figment of the cartographer’s 
imagination, it appeared and gave us a 
good excuse for a breather. 

The campsite was a long way off, 
however, so we soon pressed on down 
the track to a point from which the leader 
intended diverging once more into the 
forest. The first surprise was the 



Above, the Moroka valley is one of the most attractive 
in the Victorian Alps. Left, on Snowy Bluff—one of the 
most elusive, and desirable, Victohan Alpine summits. 
All photos Pete Griffiths 

succession of little orange track markers 
which suddenly appeared. These 
informed us that we were following the 
Angus McMillan Track and, to judge by 
their condition, were a recent addition to 
the area. The second surprise was that 
this track branched off the old road at 
precisely the point where we’d intended 
to leave it. Had our leader possessed 
prior knowledge of this new track, or was 
it just coincidence? Nick claimed 
ignorance, but he usually knows more 
than he lets on and I was not so sure. We 
eventually left this rough foot track as it 
sidled off the ridge, down towards a 
tributary of the Moroka; our own route led 
over a small peak before we too were to 
descend to the river near Higgins Yards. 

The climbing through rock shelves 
covered in alpine grasses and twisted 
gums was easy. From the summit a 
grand vista opened up along the Moroka 
River, the valley’s bare and tortured form 
majestically wild under a brooding sky. 
Our first goal, Snowy Bluff, sat aloof 


across the valley from our vantage 
point—isolated, serene, and defended 
by cliffs. Upstream, we could just make 
out the depths of the Moroka Gorge, 
occasional flashes of silver showing the 
river’s path through the shadows. It was 
a grand feeling to be in ancient country 
that had no mark of interference—which 
did, however, show signs of imminent 
downpour! Patchy rain clouds, sweeping 
up the valley towards us, signalled that 
it was time to depart. A delicate, rocky 
spur led down to a final band of cliffs. 
These marked the transition from the 
heights to the grasslands. Meandering 
through sparse forest, up to my calves in 
grass and wild flowers, I felt I was in a 
vast, natural parkland. Soon a four- 
wheel-drive track appeared. We follow¬ 
ed it downstream, grateful for a passage 
through the masses of blackberries that 
clung to the riverbanks, but pondering 
the question of which had come first— 
the blackberries or the track. Vehicles 
occasionally passed us, dragging wood 
for their owners' bonfires; the noise of 
trail bikes and chain-saws bit into the 
calm afternoon air. It was depressing to 
be tramping through ever-widening 
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mud-holes along the track, and I think 
there was a general sense of relief when 
the time came to ford the river and climb 
away from the auto tents and gener¬ 
ators. 

The river was low and the crossing 
easy, but ahead lay a steep climb to our 
camp. It was getting to be a long day. 
Painstakingly picking a route through 
rocky bluffs and along faint foot pads, I 
began once more to feel relaxed and 
happy. The country was clear and the 
walking easy, and the views gradually 
opened as we ascended our spur. 
Impressive cliffs dominated the ranges 
all around and seemed to be enclosing 
us in every direction. This was truly wild 
country and it was exciting to know that 
the following days would take us up into 
the very heart of it. Our camp, delicately 
perched on a cliff next to a small 
waterfall, was idyllic, and as the evening 
sky faded into pastel shades of purple 
and mauve, we ate our meal in 
satisfaction and contentment. 

Morning dawned cold but clear. There 
was no getting around it—the way ahead 
was steep, and thick with scrub in 
places. Each footstep, however, was 
height gained, and the morning passed 


quickly. Near the summit of Snowy Bluff 
the tangled undergrowth petered out, 
leaving native grasses and tall trees. 
There were signs of fire all about, where 
lightning had struck some years before; 
fallen trees forced minor detours, but 
generally the walking was easy. One 
short, sharp scramble up a loose rock 
slope and we stood on the summit, 
feeling quite pleased with ourselves. The 
log-book hidden amongst the blocks of 
the summit cairn showed that visits are 
still a rarity; we added our names and 
moved east to a secondary summit for 
our midday break. 

Descending from the true summit, the 
trees began to thin and the landscape 
again opened up about us. We were 
given a grandstand view of all the 
country around us. Countless peaks 
faded into the blueness of the distance 
and the Moroka quietly pulsed away 
below us while fluffy, white clouds drifted 
lazily above; a marvellous spot to linger 
over lunch, arguing about the identity of 
various hazy mountains and even doing 
a bit of kite flying, to the consternation of 
the local bird life. Away to the east, Mt 
Kent beckoned. Tomorrow the view 
would be reversed. Pressing on, we 



Above, the way to Mt Kent from Snowy Bluff traverses 
some magnificent alpine country above the 
Wonnangatta and Moroka valleys. Right, on Mt 
Dawson, which is crossed on the way from Snowy 
Bluff to Mt Kent. 

made our way along the ridge-tops 
leading to Mt Dawson. The going was 
fairly easy: dry forest with a loose, rocky 
floor enlivened by frequent glimpses of 
the Wonnangatta River far below. Navi¬ 
gation was easy and the walking relax¬ 
ed, until eventually Mt Dawson was 
reached and the steep, slippery descent 
to our campsite in Shanty Hollow began. 
After a comic series of slides and the odd 
fall, five weary walkers went about settl¬ 
ing into camp in that dark, gloomy place. 
I was perfectly comfortable in my down 
bedding and sleep came easily. 

Climbing out of the shadows into the 
morning sun was delicious; with every 
metre gained, new scenes appeared 
and enticed us on. A rock barrier loomed 
before us and we surmounted it without 
drama, although our party was not 
particularly interested in testing any 
rockclimbing ability. One final struggle 
with some scrubby snow gums and the 
summit of Mt Kent appeared, complete 
with fire track—our first for the best part 
of two days. I found it easy to ignore. 
Now our leader took us into more testing 
country, both physically and navigat- 
ionally. The scrub closed right in and 
progress became very slow. We were 
dropping off the side of Mt Kent towards 
the Moroka Gorge and, although we 
knew a road circled us somewhere to the 
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south, Nick took pride in placing our 
progress as accurately as possible on 
the map. When we eventually reached 
the road, we found that he was spot on. 
This was good work, for our walk had a 
second purpose—Nick was a candidate 
for the Bushwalking and Mountaincraft 
Leadership Certificate and one of our 
party was assessing his skills. Nothing 
overt, but it introduced a certain pres¬ 
sure to the route-finding which Nick was 
so far, at least, handling very well in¬ 
deed. 

Once more we took to the forest, and 
again logging regrowth provided a trial of 
endurance and compass work. Our goal, 
Moroka Gorge, lay somewhere ahead at 
the end of the spur along which we were 
struggling. In the back of my mind was 
the possibility that we would simply fall 
off a final cliff into the gorge, which was 
by now making its presence quite 
audible. In fact, we came out a little to 
one side of a particularly high cliff and 
were able to cross the Moroka just 
upstream from a large waterfall. Here we 
found warm sunshine and inviting rock 
ledges, so lunch was declared and a 
pleasantly relaxed hour followed. We 
were obviously back in relative 
civilization; we greeted other walkers 
along the well-trodden paths which led 
to our campsite at Morgans Gully. 

Confidence often seems to lead to 
complacency. Although following 
evidently popular tracks, somehow we 
soon lost contact with the map. The track 


we were on was not the correct one, it 
was getting late, and we were beginning 
to tire. I guess it didn’t really matter; a 
couple of nice waterfalls along the way 
kept us interested, and eventually we 
rejoined our intended route. It’s funny 
how easy it is to relax concentration and 
be led astray by tracks—especially since 
we’d never been more than a few metres 
off course during the previous few days 
in the trackless bush. 

Finally, just on dusk, Morgans Gully 
appeared. Camp was hastily set up and 
a small fire soon crackled merrily away 
in the centre of our little circle. Wispy 
cloud drifted silently down into the valley, 
blanketing the trees in soft mist. As it 
became darker and more peaceful, the 
sound of revving vehicles and shouting 
reached us and brought with it a 
reminder that we were fast approaching 
the end of our journey. The cold cut 
campfire conversation short, and one by 
one we wandered off to our tents. 

I awoke to a frozen tent and a definite 
bite in the air. The briskness provided 
inspiration to pack quickly and get on the 
move again, especially as we had a long 
way to go and one of us had pressing 
commitments in Melbourne that even¬ 
ing. Soon we’d passed by the cars res¬ 
ponsible for the evening’s racket (their 
somnolent owners yet to emerge from 
their frosty tents), and began the steady 
climb away from the river. Once again, 
new roads—already showing signs of 
erosion—led us on where none were 


supposed to exist. Still, with their help we 
made good progress, pausing only once 
at Cromwells Knob to take in the view. It 
was an appropriate place to stop. From 
a clear rock ledge our whole route lay 
before us: Snowy Bluff away to the left; 
the undulating ridge leading to Mt 
Dawson then swiftly falling to Shanty 
Hollow; the sharp rise to Mt Kent; and 
away to the right the shadowed valley of 
the Moroka. The view was sobering, too, 



for it made us realize that we had but 
barely escaped human impact during 
our walk. Just below our lovely, virginal 
ridge line and previously out of our sight, 
logging roads snaked across hillsides, 
linking swathes of injured forest. It 
seemed that no place was safe, no 
matter how remote it felt nor how much 
effort was required to reach it. 

Back on the fire track, we walked 
swiftly and with purpose, and soon the 
Moroka Road appeared with its endless 
Easter cavalcade of cruising machinery. 
Passing cars were filled with faces 
pressed to the glass in astonishment at 
seeing people actually walking, and left 
as their salute a dust screen that 
lingered long after their passage. We 
hadn't reached our own vehicles yet but 
our journey was over. By the time we got 
to the car-park, there was nothing to do 
but join the parade. ▲ 


Pete Griffiths left his city job at the age of 25 to study Outdoor 
Education at Bendigo CAE. Since then he has spent several 

outdoor pursuits at a Melbourne secondary school. It is his 
ambition to complete a Franklin River trip at high water, in fine 
weather, and without portages. 
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A journey through both 
kinds of wilderness— 
rural and urban— 
by Michael Smith 

A THE MODERN-DAY PIONEER SETTLER 
announced, ‘You’re on private land’. 
Beside him was a half-built house, and in 
the background a bulldozer roared as it 
uprooted trees and reshaped the ground. 
Having established ownership, he 
switched off a generator so we could be 
heard. Once it emerged that we were a 
couple of city clowns ‘lost’ in the bush, he 
warmed a little. We told him where we 
thought we were and he explained where 
we really were. He pointed in the direction 
of ‘off. 

We had been attempting to follow the 
route of the Great North Walk, a narrow 
strip of public land between Sydney and 
Newcastle. The walker who for any 
reason leaves this track is almost certain 
to be guilty of trespassing. After nine 
days, this was our biggest bewilderment 
so far. In the twelve days it eventually 
took us to complete the walk, we spent 
a total of about six hours on the wrong 
route. 

We started in the peak hour of a Mon¬ 
day morning in Sydney. A few office 
workers dared to look at us; most politely 
ignored us. I imagine they took us for a 
couple of overseas tourists ‘trekking 
down under’, and I doubt whether any of 
them would have seen much sense in 
walking to Newcastle. After a quick visit 
to the Lands Department for the latest 
information on the route, we boarded the 
ferry up the Parramatta River to Hunters 
Hill. 

My memories of this place are of tall 
fences and big pedigree dogs, small 
shops with high prices, and lots of leaf 
litter from English trees. Most of that first 
day was spent walking across parks, 
round ovals and through remnants of 
bushland along the Lane Cove River. 
There were busy roads to cross, 
duckboards, bridges and lots of signs to 
keep us on the track. The river here is 

Right, heading fora fall? (Crossing Ourimbah Creek.) 
Middle right, cone sticks bloom. Far right, camping 
cave near Deburghs Bridge, Lane Cove River valley. 
All photos Michael Smith 
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tidal and we had to follow it to its source 
at Thornleigh. 

What was that noise? The haunting 
sound of horn players could be heard for 
miles. I imagined a group of ladies in 
white, lacy dresses sitting on chairs in a 
circle, practising. We passed out of sight 
below them at Fiddens Wharf. There 
was an urgency to get as far away from 
the city as possible for the first night. We 
were just short of Deburghs Bridge when 
darkness fell and we camped, probably 
illegally. We had no choice—our bodies 
were wrecked. A jackhammer nearby 
stopped at dark, leaving us with the 
background noise of traffic. The creek 
water is polluted so we walked to the 



nearest front yard and borrowed a little 
from a tap; yet in the middle of Australia’s 
largest city, it was possible to find 
unspoilt bush in which to camp. The 
track works its way past sandstone 
overhangs, mossy and dripping, and 
there are many wild flowers and few 
weeds. 

On day two we completed the length 
of the Lane Cove River. Sewer pipes 
cross the track and can be smelled long 
before they are seen. A set of traffic lights 
assisted us safely across Pennant Hills 
Road outside a Pizza Hut, where we 



paused to store up some calories. We 
were now at the source of Berowra 
Creek and over the next few days had to 
follow it to salt water. Called the Benowie 
Walking Track, this section offers 
surprisingly good walking along the 
creek, then high up the cliffline. Power 


/ 


common daily hardships kept us 
together. If either had pulled out, it would 
have been the end for the other. I told 
him of my mother’s fears that this total 
stranger might murder me. Allan’s 
friends apparently suspected that I 
belonged to some weird sect and at 



lines cross the creek and there are 
occasional glimpses of houses. We 
camped where we dropped at nightfall. 
The sound of the water drowned out any 
traffic noise. Our campsite sloped and I 
spent the night slipping off my 
self-inflating mattress. Water was again 
polluted so we boiled billies of sewage to 
drink the next day. 

It was early winter and day three found 
us amid superb wild-flower country. 
There were orchids—though none were 
in bloom—and I counted 15 species of 
wild flowers on display. At one point I 
shouted excitedly, ‘Lobelia gibbosa !’, 
and threw down my pack for a 
photograph. My companion, Allan 
O’Connor, was learning to be patient. 
We had found each other through an 
advertisement in the local paper. Our 


some time on the walk would sacrifice 
him and eat his kidneys! 

It was a sunny day but the track was 
wet. The walking was good except for 
unavoidable mud and ankle-deep water 
at the Crosslands. Night fell as we 
reached Berowra Waters. We pitched 
the tent on the track, beside an 
Aboriginal shell midden, and cooked 
dinner on a rock shelf overhanging the 
water. Hundreds of boats lay at their 
moorings. This is still a place of great 
beauty. The cable ferry only a few 
hundred metres away busily crossed 
and recrossed the water, taking lucky 
workers home to their hide-aways. In the 
dying light we enjoyed the million-dollar 
view of this peaceful place. 

The development of the Great North 
Walk is a project of the NSW Lands 
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Above, on the right 'track', Hunters Hill. Near right, 
tranquil Kingtree Ridge Road. Far right, banksia. 

flowers—black-eyed Susan. We entered 
Cowan to the usual chorus of dogs 
barking, and pigged out on what the 
general store had to offer. We spent the 
next two hours looking for a campsite. All 
we wanted was a dry, level area big 
enough to accommodate our tent. It was 
dark when we camped, probably 
trespassing, just outside the Muoga- 
marra Nature Reserve. We pitched our 
tent silently and went straight to bed. 
Every half hour, three dogs came up to 
a fence 50 metres away and barked for 
five minutes. 

The Great North Walk wasn’t quite 
ready for us. An alternative section in the 
Jerusalem Bay area had recently 


received a ‘no go’from the Urban Transit 
Authority. We had been advised to travel 
through ‘the Mog’ even though officially 
this was not permitted. Up very early, we 
slipped through before anyone was 
about. At the end of the nature reserve 
we spent a worried hour finding a safe 
way down sheer sandstone cliffs, and 
walked to Brooklyn. 

We retrieved food dumped at 
Hawkesbury River railway station and 
scoffed some, then took the water taxi 
across the Hawkesbury to Little Wobby. 
Cliff-top walking and fabulous views 
made this a rewarding section. Having 
camped for the last four nights where 
probably we shouldn’t, we were due to 
stay at an approved campsite. The 
Tanks, as it is known, was a big 
disappointment—picked clean of 


Department. Our tent was still up in the 
morning when two track construction 
workers arrived, delighted to find 
someone doing the whole walk. They 
were a mine of information and we spent 
an hour talking about the sections 
ahead. 

From Berowra Waters to Cowan we 
followed an underdeveloped route 
marked only with red ribbon wrapped 
round trees and bushes. Although the 
going was heavy, we were glad to be at 
last in virgin bush—all flowers and 
wallaby dung. Our red markers led down 
to the creek and a waterfall. The 
lushness of the vegetation and the wild 
atmosphere make this one of God’s 
special places. Growing on the bare rock 
where we must cross the waterfall were 
half a dozen sundews. These carnivor¬ 
ous plants are about the size of a 50-cent 
piece and usually live in nitrogen-poor 
soil. This was the first time I had seen 
them on bare rock, rooted apparently in 
an invisible crack. Many people might 
fail to notice them, and crunch them 
underfoot. I hope this area is never tam¬ 
ed by steps and tracks. 

Later in the day we met a local resident 
on a fire track. We were glad to talk to 
someone new, and Sue was interested 
in our endeavour and thrilled to learn that 
she has a namesake amongst the wild 

Great North Walk 
















firewood and littered with tin cans, 
aluminium foil and a car body in the 
middle of the creek. 

The morning chorus of birds woke us 
to a wet day. We left this ruined place by 
what appeared to be a watercourse but 
proved instead to be a degraded fire 
track. The bush was now pleasant and 


a thin one entering. There was blood on 
Allan’s sleeping bag. 

We spent the next three days on farm 
roads—first bitumen, then dirt, then 
bush-bashing along a trail of red tape to 
another dirt road. It was a battle each 
day to find a place to camp that was not 
privately owned. 



heath-like. Crossing the Hawkesbury 
had landed us in the territory of the 
leech. The first few were burned off, but 
were quickly replaced by others. I learnt 
to cover my feet with insect repellent 
before putting on shoes and socks. One 
has to be philosophical, however, about 
pitching a tent on a leech-infested site. 
The loathsome creatures were arching 
about all over the ground, where they 
were distributed about 20 centimetres 
apart. We had no choice and just had to 
put them out of our minds. In the morning 
a fat leech was seen leaving the tent and 


The highlight of the walk for me was a 
section of primeval rain forest north of 
Somersby. For hours we would stop 
every minute and flick six leeches off 
each shoe. No sunshine ever hits the 
ground there, and any rain stays where 
it falls. Everything is cool and sodden. In 
the midst of this awesome magnificence 
we lost the red tape and had to use map 
and compass to get out. There were 
citrus farms, turf farms, chicken farms, 
piggeries and horse studs, each with a 
dog that barked at us. We enjoyed a 
civilized, sit-down meal at the Yarra- 


malong Manor, and after nine days I 
phoned home to get news—which all 
seemed to be bad. My son had broken 
his arm. The simple thoughts of the 
traveller were replaced by the things I 
should have been thinking about. 

We were now in the Watagan State 
Forest, on well-graded, well-marked, 
leech-free roads. With the scent of vict¬ 
ory in our nostrils, it took us just two days 
to pass through the Watagans. The 
forest roads were covered with aromatic 
mounds of wallaby dung, territorially 
deposited and scratched in. Leech¬ 
eating lyre-birds called to us from the 
leafy darkness. I whistled them a simple 



tune three times, and waited. They whis¬ 
tled it back. We were 600 metres above 
sea level and it was time to head east for 
the coast. 

The book warned us that we would 
need ropes to get down the steep cliffs 
at Heaton Gap, but track-makers had 
beaten us to it; we were grateful to find 
steps and signposts. We spent the night 
in the Awaba State Forest. 

Last day! The forest tracks were all cut 
up by motor cycles, and a freeway under 
construction completed the desecration. 
At Lake Macquarie we left our packs at 
a friend’s place for the sprint to the finish. 
We walked with a passion. Only a 
mugging could stop us now. For the last 
time I threatened to take Allan’s kidneys. 
We finished at Queens Wharf in 
darkness and light rain, and decided on 
a celebratory parting beer at the Queens 
Wharf Brewery. As I sat down, a man in 
a sports coat pointed out that I was 
occupying his chair. I replied that I had 
just walked 50 kilometres and hadn’t sat 
down for 11 hours, but he wanted his 
chair. Even here, it seemed, I was 
trespassing. 

The Great North Walk had been more 
of a journey than a bushwalk. There is 
hardly an unspoilt place in its length, for 
through even the most untouched bush 
flows polluted water. Each day’s walk 
equated to only a 15-minute drive in a 
motor car. We were not about to reject 
the comforts of civilization but we were 
more aware of their cost. A 

Michael Smith is a surveyor who has spent as much as he could 
manage of the past 25 years either rockclimbing, caving, 
canoeing or bushwalking. His current project is to photograph 
all the wild flower species in his home town, Nelson Bay, NSW. 
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Australian rockclimbing’s best-known crag could 
have had a different name. Major Mitchell’s 
discovery of Mt Arapiles, by Nick Stevens 














▲ MOUNTAINS FASCINATED MITCHELL. AS 
a young boy, he wandered the hills in 
Stirlingshire, Scotland, sketching eagerly. 
As an officer in the fiercely fought 
Peninsular War, he spent weeks of 
‘enterprise and adventure’ in the Spanish 
Ranges producing the field work so vital 
to Wellington’s war effort. 

His first extensive view of New South 
Wales was from the impressive heights 
of the Blue Mountains. Mitchell fondly 
remembered this moment when 
Hamilton Hume entertained him hospit¬ 
ably in his tent and introduced him to ‘the 
land of the gum trees’. 

During his four expeditions Mitchell 
climbed and named numerous peaks— 
or ‘pics’, as he habitually spelt the word. 
He had a competent climber’s eye and 
was capable of ‘quadrumanous pro¬ 
gress’ over boulders. However, he was 
quite content to be led up dangerous 
pitches: 

I had observed before ascending [Mt 
William], those crevices and intervals 
between rocks, where we might most 
easily effect an ascent...The upper 
precipice consisted of cliffs, about 140 
feet [42 metres] in perpendicular 
height. Fortunately the ablest of the 
men with me, was a house carpenter, 
and, being accustomed to climb roofs, 
he managed to get up, and then assist 
the rest. 


I carved out my sovereign’s name; 

By the side of the banished, 
but faithful, 

I climbed up the steep hill of fame. 

The rockclimbers who ‘rediscovered’ 
Mt Arapiles in 1963 must have felt 
something of the excitement Mitchell 
experienced when he became the first 
white man to ascend the hill on the 
evening of 22 July 1836. 


near its base a most remarkable rock 
resembling a mitre.’ So intriguing was 
the sight that instead of heading south to 
the coast, he decided to make for this 
last peculiar outcrop of ‘these extreme 
summits of the southern hemisphere'. 

The land Mitchell had discovered was 
fertile and well watered. He described it 
thus: 

...a country ready for the immediate 


Above, Mitre Rock and Lake from Mt Arapiles. This 
and the illustrations on pages 40-41 are reproduced 
from Three Expeditions into the Interior of Eastern 
Australi a by Thomas Mitchell (facsimile edition, Librar¬ 
ies Board of South Australia, 1965). Above right, the 
view in the opposite direction today. Chris Baxter. 
Previous page, Mitchell in later life. Reproduced from 
Thomas Mitchell, Surveyor General & Explorer byJH 
L Cumpston (Oxford University Press, 1954). 


It’s not surprising that, towards the end 
of his life, Mitchell chose to remember 
his career in terms of the summit and the 
conquest: 

Farewell to thy mountains, Australia, 

To the high icy peaks and the snow... 

Deep, deep in thy rocks, O Australia, 


For Mitchell, however, Arapiles was 
more than a giant playground riddled 
with spectacular routes. It awoke vivid 
memories of days spent in distant lands 
fighting desperate battles. It was an 
artist’s and a naturalist’s delight, an 
impressive geological curiosity, an 
ambitious explorer’s triumph, and a 
surveyor’s boon—a fine place to level a 
theodolite, take angles, trace tree-lined 
watercourses and search the plains. 

Mitchell first espied Mt Arapiles from 
the summit of Mt Zero, in the northern 
Grampians, on 20 July. ‘An isolated 
mass appeared to the westward, having 


reception of civilized man...Of this 
Eden I was the first European to 
explore its mountains and streams... 
We had been for some time travelling 
through forest land, which now open¬ 
ed into grassy and level plains, varie¬ 
gated with belts and clumps of lofty 
trees, giving to the whole the appear¬ 
ance of a park. 

Assistant Surveyor Granville Stapyl- 
ton, Mitchell’s second in command, 
described the climate as ‘literally English 
in every sense of the word...nothing can 
surpass the excellent picturesque 
Beauty of this undulating Forest Country 
thinly timbered with Forest Oak, Blue 
Gums and Box Trees’. 

Mitchell’s party was large, well 
equipped and well armed. It consisted of 
23 men, all convicts or ex-convicts, plus 
Stapylton and an Aboriginal guide, Piper. 
Along the way they were joined by two 
Aboriginal youths (nicknamed Tommy 
Came-First and Tommy Came-Last) and 
two native women, one of whom had a 
young child. Mitchell later took this 
youngster into his family and had her 
‘educated’—an ‘experiment’, he observ¬ 
ed, that would be ‘useful...in developing 
hereafter the mental energies of the 
Australian aborigines’. 

The party had provisions for nearly 
seven months. There were 12 horses, 52 
oxen, 100 sheep, assorted dogs, five 
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drays, two carts, five tents, two boats, 
tools and gunpowder. In addition to his 
sabre, Mitchell brought sextants, 
barometers, telescopes, an artificial 
horizon, an ephemeris of the year, an 
azimuth compass and a chronometer set 
upon the meridian of Sydney—vital 
equipment for an explorer-surveyor and 
19th century gear freak. 

On 22 July, after a day’s journey of 
about 25 kilometres, they set up camp; 
a tight military operation with tents, fires 
and carts rigorously aligned according to 
Mitchell’s constant custom. Their camp, 
‘on a dark coloured soil, from which 
arose [a] peculiar smell’, lay close 
beneath the western bluff of Mt Arapiles, 
below the present Major Mitchell 
Look-out, on a spot now marked 
tentatively by the Major Mitchell Obelisk. 

An undated and unauthorized 
pencilled note on a large-scale plan of 
the area drawn in 1850 places the 
campsite some five kilometres to the 
south-west of the western bluff. 
However, this does not square with 
Mitchell’s or Stapylton’s descriptions 
and movements. The true site, as far as 
can be determined, appears to have 
been in the area already described, just 
outside the boundary of the present 
State Park. 

A little before sunset, Mitchell 
scrambled up a western extremity of the 
hill, hoping to locate the Wimmera. 
Instead he saw ‘the sun setting over 
numerous [salt] lakes...This certainly 
was a remarkable portion of the earth’s 
surface, and rather resembled that of the 
moon as seen through a telescope’. 

Darkness began to fall and he returned 
to camp. It was not until after midnight, 
however, that the last cart was finally 
brought in. Over soft, wet ground the 
carts and drays moved slowly and 
continually became bogged. In 
Stapylton’s opinion, the drivers were 
worse than useless: 

Remained to the rear to see the 

Bullock Drivers do their Duty instead 

of smoking and looking like fools at 


Mt Arapiles 



Above, Mitchell’s drawing of the western extremity of 
Mt Arapiles. 

each other as is their wont when in a 
difficulty. Drays bogged...Broke ring 
bolts, yokes, chains and 
shafts...Bullock’s necks terribly 
galled...[I am] quite enraged at the 
severe whipping and awful 
blackguarding [the bullocks] 
receive...If men are to be sent to the 
Devil for swearing Botany Bay Bullock 
Drivers must be inevitably damned. 
On the morning of 23 July, Mitchell 
ascended the eastern and principal 
summit. In a territory so monotonously 
flat that James Bonwick, who journeyed 
through the area in 1857, could write in 
jest, ‘I actually got off my horse once to 
do honour to a stone a cubic yard in 
measure’, the spectacular forms and 
bold remoteness of the rock caught the 
imagination of both Mitchell and 
Stapylton. 

An excellent and patient draughtsman, 
Mitchell made several sketches: one of 
the western extremity (reproduced, 
reversed, in the 1978 rockclimbers’ 
guidebook); another of Mitre Rock and 
Mitre Lake in which two small figures 
look out over the present site of the 
popular roof climb Kachoong (grade 21) 
towards a splendid sunset. Although 
rather stylized—Mitchell’s romanticism 


was conventional rather than ecstatic— 
the scenes are peaceful and beautifully 
detailed. 

Stapylton, in his journal, was partic¬ 
ularly contemplative: 

The rocks of this mountain are very 
fine and bold Huge Columnar Pillars of 
Primitive Sandstone...notwithstanding 
the scene is picturesque still a 
gloominess pervades throughout— 
not A bird to be seen on the Waters all 
salt—still and silent...Can such be the 
original formation of the earth and 
does the same formation exist under 
the sea?...It is a State of things such 
as one might imagine... the last man to 
have ruminated upon... 

The party spent three nights at 
Arapiles. During his stay Mitchell also 
sketched the curious surrounding lakes, 
discovered 12 new plants including ‘a 
fine new species of Baeckea, forming a 
handsome evergreen bush, the ends of 
whose graceful branches were closely 
covered with small white delicate 
flowers', worked on his journals, field 
notes and meteorological records, and 
made numerous forays up and around 
the mountain. His conquest (according 
to the current rockclimbing guidebook) of 
the present-day beginners' route Faggot 
(grade 7) on horseback must remain one 
of the most original climbs of the 19th 
century! 
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For Mitchell it was a fine and satisfying 
camp, one of the best on this, his third, 
most successful and most controversial 
expedition. He loved the natural rhythms 
and rigours of camp life: 

The sense of gratification and repose 
is intense and cannot be known to him 
whose life is counted out in a 
monotonous succession of hours of 
eating and sleeping within a house; 
whose food is adulterated by spices 
and sauces intolerable to real 
hunger—and whose drink, instead of 
the sweet refreshing distillation from 
the heavens, consists of vile artificial 
extracts, loathed by the really thirsty 
man, with whom the pure element 
resumes its true value, and estab¬ 
lishes its real superiority over every 
artificial beverage. 

On the morning of 25 July, Mitchell left 
Arapiles and headed south-west 
towards ‘the shores of the Southern 
Ocean’. 

How did Mitchell arrive at the name Mt 
Arapiles? The choice was neither as 
spontaneous as Mitchell would have us 
believe, nor as sentimental as some 
historians have argued. In his Three 
Expeditions (written in England more 
than a year after the event, and following 
considerable official and public criticism 
for his massacre of Aborigines near Mt 
Dispersion on 27 May 1836), Mitchell 




Camping by the manual: the fixed ground-plan of 
Mitchell's encampment. He would point out a 
position for his own tent (bottom left) and the 
direction it was to face, and the rest of the camp 
would fall into place. Note the protective ring of 
fires surrounding the boats and carts. 


He observed and described the area’s 
geology, continued his surveying work, 
collected shells from Mitre Lake, and 
took specimens of the water for analysis 
by Professor Farady (who later reported 
that it had a ‘specific gravity of 1038.6, 
and 3 measured ounces of it yielded 77 
grains of dry saline matter’). 


notes simply, ‘I ascended this hill on the 
anniversary of the battle of Salamanca, 
and hence the name [Mt Arapiles]’. 

However, in Stapylton’s randomly 
punctuated and idiosyncratically spelt 
journal, the outcrop is first referred to as 
Mt Broughton. ‘July 22...at encampment 
a high mountain close East of us named 


Mt Broughton also A singular shaped 
rock at the east end Mitre Rock.’ 

Stapylton continues to refer to the rock 
as Mt Broughton until 30 July, when he 
records excitedly that: 

Mt Broughton is to have the more 
distinguished apellation of Mount 
Salamanca because it so happened 
that the Surveyor General ascended it 
on the Annivesary of that Battle — 
another good hit at the Frenchmen 
who have been very active with their 
disiguations of Capes on the Southern 
Coast of our Territory the name is also 
appropriate as being in unison with the 
Royal distinctions of Gulielmean 
Mountains [Grampians] and Mount 
Royal Future Travellers will applaud 
the propriety of these names and will 
at once declare them to have [been] 
prompted by the correct notions of A 
true Briton and A Soldier. 

The matter was still not settled, 
however, for Mitchell’s field notes refer 
to ‘Mt Broughton, alias Mt Salamanca... 
Mt Last-Ditch...to be called Mt Last-of- 
alP. 

Finally, at a date uncertain, the rock 
became Mt Arapiles—named after the 
North and South Arapiles, the two peaks 
which rise above the plains of 
Salamanca near the town of Arapiles in 
Spain. (A picture of the outcrop may be 
seen in the Natimuk Historical Museum.) 

Unlike some of today’s climbers, 
Mitchell wanted his routes to be followed 
and took great care with names, aiming 
at simplicity, utility and honour. ‘I have 
always gladly adopted aboriginal 
names’, Mitchell wrote in his journal—a 
statement rather at odds with Stapylton’s 
casual note that ‘Piper carries A Pair of 
Handcuffs slung round him as [a native] 
must be take Prisoner for the sake of 
obtaining native names of Pelaces’. 

However, the Aborigines were wary, 
Mitchell’s memories were strong and his 
patriotism stout, and more than 20 
features discovered on his third 
expedition were named after individuals 
or places he had encountered during his 
service in Spain and France. 

There is no evidence to support the 
widespread belief that one of Mitchell’s 
brothers died at the Battle of Salamanca. 
Mitchell lost many brother officers at that 
battle. Wellington returned his loss in the 
British units alone as 3,129 and the total 
number of casualties was around 
20,000. Thus 22 July 1812 would have 
remained a vivid memory even without 
family loss. 

At the time Mitchell wrote his Three 
Expeditions he was also completing 
work for Wyld’s Atlas of Maps and Plans 
of the Principal Movements, Battles and 
Sieges of the War 1810-1812, so the 
final choice of the name Arapiles seems 
most appropriate. ▲ 

Nick Stevens is a journalist, relief milker and former teacher 
from Gippsland, Victoria, who has written a radio play about 
Granville Stapylton, Major Mitchell’s ill-fated assistant. Nick 
visited Mt Arapiles in 1984, was dragged up D Major (grade 9) 
in sandshoes, and fell in love with rockclimbing. 
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Greg Child discovers that 
what you learn along the 
way can be as important 
as what’s at the end 


▲ EVEN ON A GOOD DAY, THE TREK TO 
Makalu Base Camp isn’t easy. Makalu, 
the world’s fifth highest mountain, lies 20 
kilometres south-west of Mt Everest on 
the border between Nepal and Tibet. The 
110 kilometre trek follows a roller-coaster 
foot track, starting at Tumlingtar and 
meandering along a 2,000 metre high 
ridge past the villages of Khanbari, 
Bhotebas and Num. At Num the track 
abruptly drops 1,000 metres to the raging 
Arun River, crosses a suspension bridge, 
then climbs slowly through sweltering 
jungle past the village of Tashigaon to 
surmount the 4,075 metre alpine 
wonderland of Shipton Pass. Here the 
country becomes utterly wild and is 
traversed only by religious pilgrims and 
the occasional yak herder. Prayer flags, 
shrines and mani walls (prayer walls) dot 
the landscape around Shipton Pass and 
mark the way down the knee-crunching 
descent from the pass and along the 
Barun River, for this river leads to Barun 
Pokhari, a sacred lake beneath Makalu, 
the destination of an arduous Hindu 
pilgrimage. All told, to reach Makalu Base 
Camp at 4,800 metres requires at least 
nine days of walking. 

There is good reason for trekkers to 
avoid Nepal from June until October; it 
has to do with the way the country turns 
into a virtual aquarium of humidity and 
thunderstorms during the monsoon. 
March to May and October to November 
are the preferred periods for trekking in 
Nepal, but a mountaineer wanting to 
reach base camp and catch the brief 
spell of calm weather between the 
monsoon’s end and the onset of the 

brave the 

notoriously uncomfortable wet season. 
As luck would have it, the monsoon of 
1988 was freakishly heavy. 

Our group consisted equally of 
climbers and trekkers. The climbers 
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hoped to scale Makalu; the trekkers had 
come to experience Nepal’s most 
rugged and unspoiled walking route. 
Torrential rain fell in sheets all day and 
every day for a week, dogging us and the 
Gorong, Rai, Chhetri and Sherpa villag¬ 
ers we’d hired to carry our loads to base 
camp, clearing only enough to give sug¬ 
gestions of the verdant, terraced hill¬ 
sides that are Nepal’s hallmark. 

The full-body water torture of the 
monsoon presented no real difficulty for 
the trekkers—especially since most of 
them were English. In fact, the rain 
proved to be a sort of cultural catalyst, 
encouraging the Nepali villagers to invite 
us into the shelter of every wayside 
chhang house. A chhang house is the 
Nepali equivalent of a pub, where 
chhang, temba and rakshi—the Nepali 
alcoholic trinity—may be sampled. 
Chhang is a milky beer brewed from rice 
or millet; temba is a similar concoction, 
but is served warm in a bamboo jug and 
imbibed through a straw. As for the clear, 
white spirit called rakshi, the best 
description came from the owner of the 
bottle from which I first sipped: ‘One 
man, one bottle: completely drunk'. 

Really, the rain and the chhang-house 
casualties weren’t a problem. It was the 
earthquakes and the leeches—the 
Nepali call the latter ‘jukaa’—that set 
everyone’s nerves on edge. 

The earthquake hit in the pre-dawn 
hours of our third day out. We were all 
still asleep in our sodden tents, quietly 
growing moss, on the outskirts of a 
hamlet called Chichira. First the earth 
rattled, then a rippling, fluid motion 
started. I felt a sudden fear that the 
waterlogged ground would liquefy and 
our ridgetop camp slide into the valley of 
the Arun River; but, as suddenly as it had 
begun, the quake stopped. Elsewhere in 
Nepal and India, houses had collapsed 
and lives had been lost. 

The quake turned some of the trekkers 
off their breakfast, but it didn’t deter the 
leeches from theirs. As the call to rise 
went up next morning, one trekker 
emerged from his tent still dressed in the 
Gore-Tex rainsuit, boots, gaiters and 
gloves he’d slept in—a supposedly 
leech-proof suit of armour. With cuffs 
and hood laced tightly around him, he'd 
reckoned on being safe from inverte¬ 
brate invasion; but a leech loves a chal¬ 
lenge. 

The trekker appeared at the doorway 
of my tent coughing and sneezing, 
yelling ‘Get it out! Get it out!'. He pointed 
to a leech embedded in his nostril. I did 
my best to help. I tugged at it, stretching 
the creature to triple its normal length, 
but it just kept slapping back into his 
nose like a strip of Pirelli rubber. The 
poor man became unglued, frantically 
pulling at the beast until the doctor 
restored order by administering the salt 
shaker. Salt is hell for leeches. 

Two days out of Tashigaon we crossed 
Shipton Pass and descended to the 


Above, Makalu Base Camp must be one of the more 
dramatic locations on Earth. Right, burning a juniper 
offering in Shiva's cave. 

bank of the Barun River, hopping over a 
hundred swollen tributaries to arrive, 
footsore and soaked, at the riverside 
meadow of Yangri. This lush pasture is 
used by the people of Tashigaon for 
grazing zum (a hybrid of the cow and the 
yak). 

Awaking on the ninth morning, I 
noticed that something was different: 
there was no rain pelting the skin of my 
tent. Poking my head out of the 
entrance, I saw blue for the first time in 
eight days. The worst of the monsoon 
had ended. 

The view was worth the long wait. 
Above our grassy flats loomed huge 
cliffs, festooned with tropical vegetation. 
Capping the cliffs lay a glacial plateau 
upon which sat two 6,000 metre 
mountains: Peak 6 and Peak 7. At the 
head of the valley, the south flank of 
Makalu rose high and white. 

After spending the morning soaking up 
the sun and drying wet clothing, we set 
off late. We followed the Barun past 
several crude stupas. These dome¬ 
shaped rock stacks, decorated with 
prayer flags flying from bamboo sticks, 
indicated that we were passing a place 
holy to Buddhists. The prayer flags— 


cotton streamers printed with Sanskrit 
prayers—are intended to flap in the wind 
to invoke constant prayer. Nearing a 
meadow called Mera, we found a verit¬ 
able forest of prayer flags and shrines. 
Clearly, Mera had special significance to 
pilgrims. Staring at the crashing water¬ 
falls, deep green pastures and conifer 
forests encircled by a fringe of icy peaks, 
it was easy to imagine why. If a legend¬ 
ary paradise like Eden or Shambala ever 
existed, it must surely have resembled 
this valley. 

‘What is the importance of this place?’, 
I asked old Nima Tenzing, one of our 
staff. Nima was a sprightly 65-year-old 
Sherpa from the Everest region, who’d 
made a career of assisting expeditions 
since the early British explorations in the 
1950s. 

Nima pointed to the 1,000 metre cliff 
on our left. About 800 metres up the 80° 
wall of granite slabs covered with moss 
and grass, a huge, triangular rock wedge 
had fallen away and produced a cave. 
Through a fracture in the cave's ceiling, 
a subterranean spring spat a column of 
water on to a rocky floor. 

‘The caves of Shiva and Parvati’, Nima 
explained. 

‘A holy place?’ 

‘Oh yes, very holy. Pilgrim place.’ 

‘You mean pilgrims walk all the way up 
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here and climb this cliff to get to that 
cave?’ 

He nodded. 

The great Lord Shiva, god of destruct¬ 
ion and rebirth, is the supreme god of the 
ancient Hindu scriptures; Parvati, the 
Mother Goddess, is his wife. Together 
they are the most powerful and divine of 
the Hindu gods, worshipped in every 
Hindu community. 

‘What’s in the cave?’, I asked Nima. 

He shrugged. Though he’d passed this 
way before, he'd never made the 
pilgrimage. He put my question to the 
passing porters who’d paused, as we 
had, to stare at the play of sunlight on the 
glistening, seemingly free-standing 
waterspout at the cave’s mouth. None of 
them had been there either, but one had 
heard that in the cave was a shrine 
paved with precious stones. Another 
claimed that crystals as big as fists hung 
from the ceiling. Yet another told us the 
story of a rogue who tried to steal a ruby 
from the shrine and fell to his death on 
the descent: ‘Great powers protect the 
shrine’, I was warned. 

Suddenly three toothless old Hindu 
women appeared. Barefoot and ragged, 
holding rain-shields of woven straw over 
their heads, they chatted with Nima. By 
now several of our group had gathered 
around the old women, including Sharu, 


an Indian member of the expedition who 
spoke with them in Hindi. 

‘They have been to Shiva’s and 
Parvati’s caves!’, Sharu announced 
incredulously. 

I looked toward the cave. I could see 
no track, nor any safe route through the 
network of vegetated slopes, waterfalls 
and patches of smooth rock. That these 
grandmothers had clambered up sod 
walls and cliffs was more than I could 
swallow, but the old women insisted that 
on the previous day they’d made the 
pilgrimage. 

Sharu quizzed them. They’d walked 
from Khanbari, a week away, and had 
begun their pilgrimage by bathing in the 
sacred lake beneath Makalu, two days 
up river from where we stood. They’d 
then walked down the track and climbed 
to the caves of Shiva and Parvati. Again, 
we asked what was in the caves. Again, 
their answers compounded the atmos¬ 
phere of mystery. 

‘They say there are two caves, each 
containing a shrine full of the offerings of 
many pilgrims—piles of coins, crystals, 
statues of the gods and the like’, said 
Sharu. ‘A hermit guards the caves, and 
if we go up we must bring money so the 
hermit can make an offering for us.’ 

'Someone lives up there?’, I asked 
sceptically. 

‘So they say.’ 

‘But where did they climb up the cliff?’ 

We were told that there were two 
paths, one difficult, one longer but 
easier. If we wanted to, we’d find a path, 
one old woman explained. 

The trio marched off down the track, 
leaving us wondering. I stared at the 
cave again. Either a lot of pilgrims’ bones 
were at the foot of the wall or, I felt sure, 
the old women were spinning us a tale. 
After all, Nepal is the home of the yeti, 
which seems to exist more in the 
imagination than in the flesh. 

‘Is it true, Nima?’ 

‘Oh, yes. After Makalu we go up!’ 

‘But you are a Buddhist man, and this 
is a Hindu place.’ 

Nima shrugged, and inscribed a circle 
in the air with his two hands. 

‘It is all one', he said. 

Weeks passed as we tried, and failed, 
to climb the 8,481 metre Makalu. Him¬ 
alayan mountaineering is something of a 
pilgrimage in itself, an arduous personal 
journey where one pushes oneself to 
physical and mental extremes unattain¬ 
able within the daily grind of our home 
lives. Perils confront all pilgrims. One of 
our members, Rick Allen, nearly did not 
return from Makalu after tumbling 500 
metres down the mountain from a height 
of 7,900 metres in an avalanche; he was 
lucky to escape with minor injuries and a 
little frost-bite. After the drama of 
rescuing Rick and getting him out by 
helicopter, the raging winds of October 
set in and our progress on the mountain 
ground to a halt. By mid-October we’d 
quit Makalu and were again camped 


beneath the sacred cave, on our way 
home. 

Emerging from my tent to a cobalt-blue 
sky, I was handed a cup of tea by Nima, 
who wore his canteen buckled round his 
waist and held his ski-pole walking stick 
at the ready, evidently anticipating a 
major walk. ‘We go up?’, he asked. 
Remembering Nima’s two-month-old 
suggestion that we make the pilgrimage 
to Shiva's and Parvati’s caves, I grabbed 
my camera and a ski pole. Though 
weeks of humping rucksacks up and 
down Makalu had left us weary, I knew 
that we’d never cease to wonder about 
the tales of shrines and the hermit 
guardian on the cliffs above unless we 
made the pilgrimage. 

Nima had arranged that our cook, 
Pasang, and Pasang Ongde, a porter 
from the village of Waleng, would search 
out the path up the imposing wall. 
Behind them would follow my expedition 
companions Doug Scott, Sharu Prabhu, 
our Scottish doctor Brian McGowan, and 
I. Thus our pantheistic pilgrimage 



included three Nepali Buddhists, an 
Indian Hindu, an aspiring English 
Buddhist, and a Scot and an Australian 
of indeterminate persuasion. 

Pasang led past mounds of yak dung 
and fluttering prayer flags to the foot of 
the wall where a narrow trail, hidden till 
we reached it, suddenly appeared. 
Craning our necks upward, we saw the 
path—well-worn steps kicked into 
high-angled turf, weaving between 
waterfalls and rock slabs—disappear far 
above. Pasang turned, smiled broadly, 
and declared that we had solved the first 
problem of the pilgrimage: we had found 
the way. 

▲ 

As I climbed, it occurred to me that this 
was not the first pilgrimage I’d made to a 
sacred site of Shiva. In 1981, Doug and 
I had walked beyond the town of 
Gangotri in the Indian Garwhal Himalaya 
to the source of an arm of the Ganges—a 
place called Gomukh, where the 
Gangotri Glacier terminates in an ice 
wall and spits out the Bhagirathi River. 
Along the way we’d met many pilgrims, 
whose mission was to bathe in the frigid 
waters at Gomukh and cleanse 
themselves of sin in preparation for the 
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afterlife. Most Hindu pilgrimages are 
difficult and sometimes dangerous 
journeys to the sources of rivers— 
mountain lakes and glaciers—and on 
that especially holy trail I was intrigued 
by the constant flow of people, some so 
old and sick they had to be carried. 

We intended to scale an unclimbed 
ridge on Shivling, a 6,550 metre peak 
named after Lord Shiva himself. Our 
plans excited the pilgrims, who assured 
us that we too were pilgrims and that it 
was our destiny to reach the summit of 
Shivling. 

Turbaned gurus, wild-haired yogis and 
saffron-robed saddhus joined us on the 
track, and each one begged for a few 
rupees to help him along the road to 
piety and enlightenment. Among our 
group was the famous British climber 
Don Whillans. Strolling along the track, 
Don rounded a bend and encountered a 
gaunt, ash-covered yogi. All around us 
was rubble; at an altitude of nearly 4,000 
metres, nights were bitterly cold. Even 
so, the yogi wore nothing but a loincloth 
and carried little more than a brass pot 
of Ganges water. Whillans and the yogi 
stared at each other for a moment, then 
the yogi raised his open palm to receive 
a coin. ‘Hmm’, said Whillans, ‘are you on 
some sort of sponsored walk?’. He then 
grasped the yogi’s hand firmly and shook 
it, utterly confounding the Indian. 

Like the trek to Shivling, the journey to 
the caves of Shiva and Parvati is 
essentially a Hindu pilgrimage. But, 
because Hinduism and Buddhism have 
co-existed for 3,000 years, the adher¬ 
ents of each religion recognize the holy 
sites of the other. Hence the enthusiasm 
of our Buddhist friends climbing ahead 
of us. Such had been the case at 
Shivling Base Camp, too. There, on the 
meadow called Tapoban, our neigh¬ 
bours comprised hermits of both 
religions who inhabited caves dug into a 
boulder field. Their separate mythol¬ 
ogies and scriptures have a common 
geography. 

Shared pilgrimages occur frequently in 
the Himalayas. Another example is Mt 
Kailas, a 6,030 metre peak on the cold, 
dry Tibetan plateau atop which, Hindu 
mythology states, sits Shiva’s throne. 
The streams originating around Mt 
Kailas feed the Ganges, and in Hindu 
myth are said to be the matted braids of 
Shiva’s hair. Buddhists also regard Mt 
Kailas as a holy site, believing it to be the 
physical and metaphoric centre of the 
world. A Buddhist pilgrimage to Mt Kailas 
entails a ‘parikrama’, or 50 kilometre 
circumambulation of the mountain, 
throughout which pilgrims meditate on 
the cycle of life and death. Truly devout 
Tibetan Buddhists may even make the 
journey prostrating themselves on 
hands and knees every step of the way. 
▲ 

There came a time on the climb to 
Shiva’s cave when I began seriously to 
consider bailing out. The path headed up 


Above, Nima Tenzing on the climb to Shiva’s cave. 

a vertical rock rib with waterfalls 
crashing to either side, and I worried that 
Pasang's decision to take the more 
direct but difficult upward path and 
descend by the easier route was a 
mistake. It only needed a moment’s 
thought, however, to see the method in 
Pasang’s apparent madness. By choos¬ 
ing the difficult path, we were acting out 
a Buddhist metaphor: the fast, direct, but 
difficult and hazardous route—like the 
Buddhist road to enlightenment called 
‘Hinayana’—would lead us to our goal 
more quickly than the longer, more meth¬ 
odical route prescribed by Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

We’d grasped our way up some 300 
metres of muddy sod and boulder- 
choked gully when the wall steepened 
into a 12 metre cliff. Nima had nearly 


slipped on a rock slab lower down, and I 
didn’t like the prospect of my wet boots 
adhering to this blank-looking bit of rock. 

‘We should have brought ropes and 
climbing gear’, I suggested to Doug. I felt 
that the path had become too 
dangerous. Then out of the corner of my 
eye I saw Pasang Ongde saunter 
barefooted up the slab. Pasang followed 
in sneakers which were losing their 
soles, then Nima. Standing on top, 
Pasang leaned over and offered his 
hand to Brian, a dangerously fearless 
non-climber, whose scuffling shoes sent 
shivers up and down my spine. With the 
non-climbers on top, there was no 
choice for the climbers but to follow. 
Hyperventilating with nervous tension, I 
teetered up on smooth granite and 
flexing handholds of sod, trying to blot 
out the view of the unbroken drop to the 
valley floor. 









Pasang grinned at me. This Nepali 
climbing expedition.' 

‘Lead on’, I said humbly, traversing off 
in Pasang’s footsteps to yet another 
rock-band. Again, the Nepali cruised up 
the slab and waited for us. Leaning over 
the precipice and by now as cocky as 
they come, he spied an easier way off to 
the side and recommended we follow it. 
‘That way for yaks’, he said, then took 
off, chuckling to himself. 

It was ironic. After seventeen years of 
technical rockclimbing and nine years of 
Himalayan mountaineering, I consider¬ 
ed myself a reasonably good climber. 
Now here, in Pasang and Pasang 
Ongde, were two guys who could literally 
climb circles around me, yet had never 
‘climbed’ in their lives. When 65-year-old 
Nima breezed up the slope, I decided to 
revise my perception of myself as a 
climber. 

Three hours after we set off, the angle 
of the climb relented and Shiva’s cave 
came into view. As we clawed up the final 
shrubby slope, I was filled with a strange 
excitement—the same light feeling in the 
chest I’d noticed whenever I reached a 
mountain summit. 

The first hint of the shrine was a 
boulder surrounded by prayer flags. A 
clear spring trickled out of a split in the 
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rock, and stuffed inside it lay fistfuls of 
rupees. We continued till we stood 
before the gaping, yellow-walled cavern. 

The cave, shaped like a natural 
cathedral, was far bigger than I’d 
imagined. Its roof stood 150 metres off 
the rubble floor, while the entrance 
spanned 120 metres across; its deepest 
recess lay 100 metres into the rock; out 
of the ceiling gushed a dancing curtain 
of water. 

Our Nepali friends strode quickly 
toward the waterfall, stood in its midst, 
clasped their hands in prayer, and 
chanted softly to themselves while the 
water flowed over them. The sound of 
their chanting and the patter of the 
waterfall filled the cave. Those minutes 
as Nima, Pasang and Pasang Ongde let 
us observe the ritual of their prayer were 
deeply moving. 

We climbed into the cave to a site 
marked by prayer flags. There was no 
hermit, nor any jewel-studded shrine, but 
what we found was a treasure none the 
less. Set among the rocks, covered in 
the dusts of time, were layers of ritual 
objects: brass statuettes of Shiva and 
Parvati; pots, oil lamps and bells; a 
conch-horn from the sea; rotting prayer 
flags and parchment scriptures; rusting 
tridents that symbolized the Hindu trinity 
of Brahma the creator, Vishnu the 
preserver and Shiva the destroyer. 
Around these lay offerings: coins, kukris 
(the curved knives carried by the 
Nepali), jagged lumps of quartz, incense 
sticks, candles, juniper boughs, faded 
flowers, and the remains of likenesses of 
the gods, shaped from dough. 

Spiritually purified by the waters, Nima 
‘made puja’, or gave offerings to the 
gods. He lit several oil lamps and 
incense sticks and sparked a fire of 
juniper, the rising smoke suggesting 
ascent toward heaven. While we left 
offerings of food and coins, Pasang took 
up the conch and blew a long, deep note 
that echoed down the lonely, green 
valley. 

Looking at the meandering Barun 
River framed by the mouth of the cave, 
and the waterfall splashing before us, I 
wondered to myself who had first 
discovered this remote place, when, and 
why. 

Who came first, and when, we can 
probably never know. Hindus have 
inhabited the lower valleys for thous¬ 
ands of years, but in the mountains near 
Tibet the population is Buddhist. Per¬ 
haps, one spring or late autumn long 
ago, a Hindu pilgrim had walked up the 
valley and glanced toward the cave in 
which we stood. In chilly spring or 
autumn he would have seen, as anyone 
would at that season, a tall stalagmite of 
ice formed by the dripping waterfall. To 
us this would signify just so much ice, but 
the pilgrim would have interpreted it as a 
natural manifestation of Shiva in the 
form of a ‘linga’—literally, a phallus of 
ice. Hindu mythology regards the linga 


as representative of Shiva, and every 
temple to Shiva has a linga as its central 
point of worship. This dome or column 
stands for the axis of existence, while the 
chamber containing the linga symbol¬ 
izes the womb of Parvati, the life-giving 
goddess. So, standing in the cave, we 
were in a natural temple of the supreme 
god and of creation itself. 

The ice linga that would form again 
within a few weeks, as winter set in, is 
one of several natural, ‘self-born’ lingas 
found in the Himalayas. They may be 
mountains like Shivling (its name a con¬ 
traction from ‘Shiva’s linga’), rock pin¬ 
nacles, or domes of ice. Perhaps the 
most famous ice linga stands at 
Amarnath in Kashmir, 4,000 metres up 
in the mountains above the Sind valley. 
Every year, thousands of Hindus make a 
47 kilometre pilgrimage from the village 
of Pahlgam, north of Srinagar, to a cave 
where water seeps and forms an ice 
dome. Pilgrims making this journey 
brave blizzards and the rigours of 
altitude, but to die on a pilgrimage, they 
believe, assures one of a better life to 
come. 

The time came to leave Shiva’s cave. 
We sidled along a narrow ledge above a 
precipice and reached Parvati’s cave. As 
the sun neared the horizon our Nepali 
friends performed a brief ritual before we 
descended, treading fearfully down the 
wall, crossing splashing waterfalls and 
lowering ourselves down cliffs on the 
roots of plants. 

On the meadow we felt the serenity 
that follows a safe return from a 
dangerous journey. I knew I’d always 
count the pilgrimage to Shiva’s and 
Parvati’s caves among the best climbs 
of my life. For a while I even wondered 
whether the weeks of cold fingers and 
toes on Makalu had been merely a 
diversion, and this the real objective of 
the expedition. After all, pilgrimages are 
predestined experiences, so the Hindus 
believe. 

Rejoining our friends who’d spent the 
day lazing at Mera and watching us on 
the wall, we were asked what we’d 
found. ‘A fantastic shrine full of crystals, 
coins, statues and priceless objects’, I 
replied, echoing the old Hindu woman 
who’d fired our curiosity two months 
earlier. 

Mystery, myth and mysticism had been 
woven together that day into a strong 
braid which united as pilgrims those of 
us who’d climbed to the two caves. I told 
our friends nothing more of what we’d 
found. To unravel and explain the 
mystery strand by strand would miss the 
point of the pilgrimage; it isn’t what you 
find at the end, but what you learn along 
the way. A 

Greg Child was interviewed in Wild no 37. A native 
Sydneysider, he is married to an American, Salley Oberlin, and 
now resides for much of the year in Seattle, Washington. He is 
a leading Himalayan mountaineer and rockclimber; he and 
Greg Mortimer recently became the first Australians to climb 
K2 (8,611 metres). As well, Greg Child is author of many 
published stories and articles and a highly acclaimed book, 
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A trip through two of 
Tasmania’s most 
spectacular caves, with 
Andrew Briggs 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 

‘Kubla Khan’, 1797 

▲ TASMANIA BOASTS SPECTACULAR 
scenery above and below ground—both 
rugged mountains and richly decorated 
caves. Its beautiful caverns attract less 
publicity than the more readily accessible 
ranges. Among those in the know, 
however, Tasmania’s caves are highly 
regarded. Although a large number 
deserve mention, Kubla Khan and 
Croesus Caves are among the best. They 
are not as severe a test of skill and 
stamina as many, but they contain some 
of the most outstanding cave decoration 
found in Australia. 

Kubla Khan and Croesus are both 
located near Mole Creek, a rural 
community in the north of Tasmania 
which derives its name from the 
subterranean nature of the creek that 
flows through the township. The caves at 
Mole Creek occur within Gordon 
limestone, which was laid down during 
the Ordovician Period, approximately 
500 million years ago. They have been 
formed by the solvent action of water 
entering the limestone through joints or 
cracks in its surface. This water is rich in 
dissolved carbon dioxide and, as a 
result, is slightly acidic and capable of 
dissolving small quantities of the 
limestone (calcium carbonate). Solution 
tubes are formed, allowing small 
streams to pass through the rock. These 
streams further erode the limestone to 
form the passages and chambers of the 

Right, helictites ot staggering beauty and intricacy 
abound in Kubla Khan Cave. The best examples are 
found in the Opium Den and in passages leading to 
the Forbidden City chamber. Left, curtains of 
stalactites and stalagmites grace the walls of the 
Forbidden City chamber in Kubla Khan Cave. All 
photos Andrew Briggs 


cave. Secondary action by the carbon- 
dioxide-rich water deposits calcite to 
make the formations—called speleo- 
thems—which will decorate the newly 
formed caverns. 

The vast array of speleothems 
includes stalactites, stalagmites, flow- 
stone, shawls and helictites. Stalactites 
hang from the ceiling of the cave, while 
stalagmites grow up from the floor. When 
they join, a column is formed. Flowstone 
is created when a film of water runs over 
a large area and deposits calcite as it 
passes. Colourful shawls are formed 
when small trickles of water pass down 
a crevice, eventually leaving behind a 
thin sheet of calcite. Many shawls twist 
and fold as they follow the original path 
of the water. The formation of helictites 
remains a mystery; their weird and 
intricately woven displays often seem to 
defy gravity, with fragile limbs pointing in 
all directions. 

Kubla Khan and Croesus are the best- 
known caves in the Mole Creek area. 
Both contain outstanding speleothems; 
yet they are totally different in nature. 


Kubla Khan Cave was probably discov¬ 
ered in the late 1800s by local landown¬ 
ers. Exploration did not begin until 1948, 
when the Tasmanian Caverneering Club 
first entered the cave. Early explorers 
had to battle deep water and steep 
climbs before they were able to reach 
the innermost chambers. Modern cav¬ 
erneering techniques and equipment, 
and a second entrance which was found 
in 1970 have made access somewhat 
easier than in the early days. The pop¬ 
ular through-trip from the top to the 
bottom entrance can be accomplished in 
about eight hours, allowing time for 
photography. 

The most outstanding features of the 
cave are: a massive area of flowstone 
and rim pools known as the Pleasure 
Dome; a 17 metre high stalagmite called 
the Khan; and a huge, 24 metre high 
column—the Begum. The Khan and the 
Begum are both located in the massive 
Xanadu chamber, which is approx¬ 
imately 200 metres long, 50 metres wide 
and 30 metres high. Nearby, in another 
large chamber, a single row of over 100 
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stalagmites has been called the Khan’s 
Army. Altogether, Kubla Khan has two 
and a half kilometres of passages, most 
of them well decorated with 
speleothems. Kubla Khan Cave 
Reserve, declared in 1982 as part of an 
effort to protect this magnificent cave, 
also encompasses the smaller Ghengis 
Khan Cave with its splendid display of 
helictites. 

A trip through Kubla Khan is a 
memorable experience. It is not for the 
faint-hearted, since the route is both 
difficult and dangerous. A 30 metre rope 
or caving ladder must first be lowered 
into the bottom entrance and left in place 
to enable a group to exit from the cave. 
Descent into the Opium Den from the top 
entrance is straightforward, the final 
pitch being a 20 metre abseil down a 
flowstone wall. The Opium Den displays 
an amazing collection of crazed 
helictites, and more helictites appear 
before the Forbidden City chamber is 


reached. This contains the Khan’s Army 
as well as numerous decorative shawls 
and flowstone curtains. Some time is 
usually spent photographing this 
amazing chamber before continuing 
through the cave. Next stop is the rocky 
perch which overlooks the massive 
Xanadu chamber, where the Khan and 
the Begum dominate all. A small 
passage partly hidden by the Khan 
reveals the way on. This passage 
requires careful navigation and some 
difficult scrambling before Cairn Hall is 
eventually gained. A 15 metre rope is 
needed for a descent to the river Alph; it 
is then a simple matter to climb from the 
stream up to the Pleasure Dome. Boots 
should be removed here in order to 
preserve the delicate flowstone. The 
entire floor of the Pleasure Dome is 
covered in rimstone dams and intricate 
gour pools, and the chamber is as 
spectacular as any other part of the 
cave. The final and most challenging 




Above, the Xanadu chamber of Kubla Khan is 200 
metres long and 50 metres wide and contains the 
Khan and the Begum—at least one of which 
formations which has held a special attraction for 
generations of wide-eyed cavers! Left, a caver 
pauses to reflect on (in?) the Jade Pool, another 
well-known, but less dramatic, feature of Kubla Khan 
Cave. 
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portion of the trip through Kubla Khan is 
the stream passage of the river Alph. 
One tricky section—a climb poised five 
metres above the active stream—has 
been called the Stalactite Shuffle. One 
slip here usually means a swim! 
Fortunately, the stream passage is only 
200 metres long and the bottom 
entrance is gained with relative ease. 
Once up this last pitch, the short downhill 
walk back to the car-park offers a 
welcome respite from the rigours of the 
cave. 

The two kilometres of passages in 
Croesus Cave also contain a diverse 
collection of speleothems. The cave was 
discovered in 1896, but detailed 
exploration was first undertaken as 
recently as 1947 by the Tasmanian 
Caverneering Club. The most notable 
feature of the cave is the Golden 
Stairway, a gently terraced slope of 
ascending rimstone pools. Croesus 
Cave is much more readily accessible 
than Kubla Khan and can be visited 
without the aid of ropes or ladders. The 
only obstacle to the visitor is the stream 
that flows out of the cave. This passes 
over a series of rimstone dams which 


form deep pools that must either be 
waded, or avoided by carefully climbing 
round them. Most of the main passage 
of the cave is at least 10 metres high and 
15 metres wide. Much of this passage is 
well decorated with shawls and 
flowstone. These formations combine 
with the rimstone dams found 
throughout the cave to make Croesus 
one of the finest stream caves in 
Australia. A photographic trip to its far 
end usually takes about two hours and 
is a welcome change from the other, 
more demanding, caves in the Mole 
Creek area. A locked gate restricts 
access. The Croesus Cave Reserve, 
declared in 1972, also includes the 
beautiful Lynds Cave, which is about a 
kilometre long. It, too, contains a wide 
variety of spectacular decorations. 

Access to Kubla Khan and Croesus 
Cave Reserves is controlled by a permit 
system administered by the Tasmanian 
Department of Parks, Wildlife and 
Heritage. In addition, the entrances to 
Croesus, Kubla Khan and Ghengis Khan 
have been fitted with locked gates. 
These restrictions enable the depart¬ 
ment to maintain records on all the caves 


in the reserves, and serve to protect 
them from vandalism. 

The future for Kubla Khan and 
Croesus is uncertain. At present no 
permits are being issued and access has 
been further restricted until a pilot study 
into the caves’ future management is 
completed. Caving clubs and other 
interested parties have been invited to 
make submissions to the study. 
Alternatives include the imposition of 
more severe restrictions on access, the 
continuation of present controls, or the 
opening of the caves to the general 
public. Kubla Khan and Croesus in 
particular would be excellent tourist 
drawcards as they are among the 
best-decorated caves to be found 
anywhere in Australia. 

Conservation is the key to the future of 
these wonderful caves. Uncontrolled 
logging on the Great Western Tiers 
above Mole Creek, for example, would 
do untold damage to all the caves in the 
area. ▲ 


regularly—usually armed with a camera—since a 9 trip to 
Vanishing Falls in that State's south-west more than ten years 
ago. 
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Challenging terrain for tourers and Telemark skiers on 
the other side of the Tasman, by David Humphries 
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▲ SOME TIME AFTER THE THIRD OR 
fourth stiff drink, skiing in Australia can 
begin to seem a little boring. Not just the 
downhill skiing—you probably tired of that 
after a weekend at Perisher with 20,000 
people and without snow. No, alas, even 
Telemarking has lost some of its thrill. You 
have conquered the chutes of Watsons 
Crags, blown away the ‘fat-boarders’ 
struggling in the bumps at resorts, and 
skied backwards on Bulgarian racing 
sticks from Katoomba to Kiandra in a 
mere 12 hours, dressed only in lurex 
socks and a streamlined jockstrap. The 
time has come for some serious skiing, 
preferably at minimal cost. 

Our cousins across the Tasman get a 
wild look in their eyes when they talk 
about skiing. They speak of steep, deep 
and wild—and that's only the beginners' 
run at the local downhill resort. In New 
Zealand, the Telemark tough guys ski in 
the wilderness, in areas such as Mt Cook 
and Westland National Parks. 

Though hardly a patch on the 1990 
season, 1987 was a good year for snow 
in Australia. It was only ‘so-so’ in New 
Zealand. Naturally, that year I went to 
New Zealand. I had previously done 
some low-key mountaineering in Mt 
Cook National Park in the heart of the 
South Island. Consequently, this region 
was the natural choice for my first 
venture on skis into the snowy high 
country. 

Mt Cook village is a pleasant place and 
caters well for all budgets. The prices in 
the Hermitage, a high-class hotel, will 
knock you back on your heels. These, 
however, are aimed essentially at 


Japanese and American visitors to the 
area. Do not despair; cheap accommod¬ 
ation can be found both at the Youth 
Hostel and at the Hermitage Chalets, 
where a four-bed chalet with cooking 
facilities costs about $50 a night. For the 
truly impoverished, the new bus shelter 
is fully enclosed and has a hot shower. 
The local store is remarkably well 
stocked, and last-minute purchases of 
gear can be made at the Alpine Guides 
shop. 

It should be made absolutely clear that 
venturing into the high country around Mt 
Cook is not for the inexperienced or ill- 
equipped. Indeed, for much of the time 
only an idiot would consider touring in 
this region. At least one person was 
killed by an avalanche during the 1987 
winter season; he was experienced, and 
was travelling at a relatively safe time. 

At the very least, safe travel here 
requires skill in avalanche forecasting, 
crevasse rescue, snow survival and 
route-finding. Equipment must include 
ropes, self-rescue gear, avalanche 
transceivers, and a selection of spare 
parts and repair materials, as well as 
appropriate clothing. This is no terrain 
for Lycra suits or nylon wind-breakers. 

If you don’t have the necessary skills 
or equipment, don’t be put off. Exper¬ 
ienced guides and suitable gear can be 
hired. A good guide is worth far more 
than his or her daily fee; consider the 
alternative of being shipped home in a 
box! 

Which brings me to ski gear. Although 
ski mountaineering gear—modelled on 
alpine ski equipment but with a heel 


Above, New Zealand alpine accommodation is def¬ 
initely ‘a room with a view'—Tasman Saddle Hut is just 
visible on top of the rock spire. Ross Pearson. Left, 
this straining skier is dwarfed by Mt Sefton’s mighty 
East Face. Andrew Brookes 

binding which can be unlocked—is 
popular, it has many disadvantages in 
comparison with a solid set of Telemark 
gear. It is heavier and more prone to 
binding failures (which you can’t fix); and 
skins, or something similar, are 
obligatory. I also found that deep, 
breakable crust, which is not uncommon 
in the high country of New Zealand, is 
much easier to handle on Telemarks. 
Two of my companions had good ski 
mountaineering gear, but eight 
centimetres of breakable crust over half 
a metre of heavy powder made their lives 
a misery; those of us on Telemarks found 
it only moderately unpleasant. Alpine 
techniques require a certain amount of 
up-and-down movement, which 
necessitates breaking through the crust; 
by contrast, Telemarking is essentially a 
backwards-and-forwards movement, 
and if one uses shins and knees as crust 
breakers, slow stable turns are possible 
even with a 25 kilogram pack. I should 
point out that extremely icy conditions 
occur at times in New Zealand, though 
probably not to the same extent as in 
Australia. These present difficulties on 
all types of skis, and great caution must 
be exercised on steep, icy slopes— 
particularly when crevasses lurk at the 
bottom. 

All ski equipment has good and bad 
points. Provided your skis are sturdy, 
and have steel edges and heavy-duty 
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bindings (with or without cables or 
plates), they will suffice. 

Before you set out, notify park staff of 
your intentions; on your return, let them 
know you are safe. Up-to-date 
information on weather and avalanche 
conditions is always available at park 
headquarters, and a daily report on the 
same conditions is broadcast to all the 
high huts. Fortunately, the Kiwis have a 



Above, good skiing abounds near Mt Sealy. Ross 
Pearson 


superb system of huts, making travel 
infinitely safer and more comfortable 
than in Australia. Most are equipped with 
beds, cooking facilities, lights and two- 
way radios. Unlike Australia’s mountain 
huts, they are constantly being upgraded 
and added to. The latest hut, on the edge 
of the Tasman neve, is a solar-powered 
masterpiece in a beautiful setting. Hut 
fees are about $10 a night, a small price 
when you are cold and exhausted. They 
are payable on your return to Mt Cook 
village, and are based on daily radio 
reports of your position. 


Once organized, the question is where 
to go. For those making their first trip 
afield, Mueller Hut, above the village, is 
a good option provided avalanche risk is 
low. Its main drawback is a steep climb 
of around 1,500 metres, which will take 
from three to six hours depending on 
snow conditions. Mueller Hut is perched 
on the ridge overlooking the main valley, 
and is a comfortable base for tours to Mt 
Sealy and beyond. For those still finding 
their ski legs, a large, gently angled 
basin lies outside the front door; and 
crevasses are generally hard to find. 

If you are keen to tackle harder slopes, 
the most accessible area is the upper 
Tasman Glacier. To get up the Tasman 
on skis takes most people two days of 
hard work, with an overnight stop at 
either Beetham or De la Beche Hut. 
Alternatively, one can catch a ‘back 
flight’ in a ski plane to Darwin Corner, 
about four hours’ climb below Tasman 
Saddle Hut. These shuttle flights for the 
downhill ski excursions on the Tasman 
Glacier run by Alpine Guides are 
relatively inexpensive. It is also possible 
to organize charter flights to a number of 
other destinations in both Mt Cook and 
Westland National Parks, but this is not 
cheap. 

Tasman Saddle Hut is situated on a 
rock ridge with unbelievable views. The 
drop on either side of hundreds of metres 
poses a serious threat to sleepwalkers. 
From here you can ski the upper neve, 
gaining access from Mt Aylmer or Hoch- 
stetter Dorn. Below the hut is a relatively 
stable area of ice falls, and the cornices, 
crevasses, seracs and caves provide a 
maze of skiing delights. However, care 
should always be taken below ice falls. I 


Mt Cook Area 



crossed one old fall which was about a 
kilometre long and 400 metres wide and 
had pieces of ice the size of the average 
lounge room scattered over its entire 
length. 

Steeper chutes beckon near Mt Green 
and on the northern side of the Tasman 
neve. One can cross from the Tasman 
into the head of the Murchison 
Glacier—a spectacular trip, unfortunate¬ 
ly marred by a number of risky avalanche 
runouts. The views from Mt Aylmer tow¬ 
ards the western ranges are inspiring, 
but the winds are strong and bitterly cold. 
Gore-Tex takes on the rigidity of corrug¬ 
ated iron, and the cold is a source of 
unexpected dental hazards. After stand¬ 
ing on this ridge for 15 minutes, I struck 
myself lightly on a front tooth with a stock 
handle. The tooth had frozen, and it 
shattered, resulting in considerable dis¬ 
comfort over the next couple of days. 
Incidentally, quite a serviceable dental 
bridge can be made from chewing gum 
and strapping tape. 

Although a number of return routes 
exist, the most direct (other than 
catching another plane) is back down 
the Tasman Glacier. In all, this usually 
involves rather more than 20 kilometres 
of skiing, then a stiff walk back to the 
village—unless you are lucky enough to 
bump into a stray tourist or friendly guide 
in a four-wheel drive. Although I have 
managed it in eight hours, I suggest that 
the trip down the Tasman Glacier be 
made over two days since much of the 
skiing on the glacier is flat and tiring. 
Furthermore, the most dangerous part of 
the trip is the ascent of the dreaded 
moraine wall to Ball Hut Road. In a one- 
day push, this would come at the end of 
eight hours’ solid skiing for most 
tourers—hardly the time to attempt an 
unpleasant and dangerous climb up 
rubble loosely held in place by ice and 
snow. Allowing two days permits travel 
at a more pleasant pace, with time to 
make side excursions. 

Of course, there are many other parts 
of the South Island where good ski 
touring can be had. The Pisa Ranges 
near Wanaka are of a more gentle, 
rolling nature; privately guided tours can 
be arranged here. Westland National 
Park, on the western side of the 
Southern Alps, contains challenging 
country for ski touring in the vicinity of 
the Fox and Franz Josef neves. Pioneer 
Hut is a useful base. 

The best time of the year to go ski tour¬ 
ing in New Zealand is spring, when the 
weather is more stable and the avalan¬ 
che danger considerably less than in 
winter. All the same, it remains a relative¬ 
ly serious undertaking. Only one quest¬ 
ion remains: why go at all? The answer, 
of course, is the mountains—the stark, 
magnificent, enduring mountains. ▲ 

David Humphries enjoys almost anything to do with mountains. 
He has walked, skied and climbed among them for many years, 
and in his younger days fell off them from time to time. This 
experience led him to medical school, and he now runs a clinic 
specializing in the treatment of sporting injuries. 


















Australia’s environmental armies—a Wild survey 


▲ AS THE WAVE OF GREEN EUPHORIA RECEDES, THE 
thrill of electoral success in many parts of Australia 
gives way to harsh political reality. Just as it always 
has—though perhaps more urgently now than 
ever—the wild environment needs protection. It often 
seems that as individuals there is little we can do to 
help, beyond making our own impact on the natural 
world as benign as possible. Fortunately, we need not 
act alone. The environment is not faced so much with 
new threats as with old ones recycled. People 
concerned for the environment came together in the 
face of the old threats, and used their collective 
strength to mount effective opposition. Many of the 
organizations they formed still survive. 

Some achieved their initial goal and subs 
broadened their scope. The Wilderness S< 
example, grew out of the campaign to 
Franklin River in the 1970s 
and early 1980s. It now 
campaigns in every State on 
local and national issues and 
takes an interest in internat¬ 
ional matters as well. Other 
groups continue to fight old 
battles against opponents 
just as enduring, and usually 
do so at a huge material 
disadvantage. John Sinclair, 

'ho founded the Fraser 
Island Defenders Organizat¬ 
ion nearly 20 years ago, 
noted in his reply to our 
request for information: ‘Like 
most organizations, Wild has 
little appreciation of the 
priorities and limited re¬ 
sources of voluntary conser¬ 
vation groups. This survey 
has taken over an hour to 
complete at a time when all of 
our resources are greatly 
needed...’. 

This survey lists the major national conservation 
organizations and a representative sample of those 
whose focus and membership are more localized. It 
lets each organization describe, more or less in its 
own words, ‘where it is coming from'; it lists their 
achievements as they perceive them and their aims 
for the future; it gives an outline of the resources of 
each one, its style of organization and operation, 


Tasmania’s Franklin River. Wilderness 
Society. Left, Fraser Island Defenders 
Organization leader for 20 years, John 
Sinclair. FIDO 


and what it costs to join. 
Contact names and address¬ 
es are provided for as many 
States and Territories as 
possible, to enable you to get 
in touch. The best way to 
appreciate the more detailed 
workings of any such group is 
to become involved. Mem¬ 
bership of one of the organiz¬ 
ations surveyed here, or en¬ 
quiries made through them, 
may lead you to one of the 
many smaller groups with 
particular interests. 

Even when effectively organized, conser¬ 
vationists face a daunting task: the pressures on the 
environment are many and relentless. As the rep¬ 
resentative of Friends of the Earth (Fitzroy) who 
answered our questions put it, ‘You win a few; you 
lose a lot’. It’s an unequal and a never-ending battle. 
We take our hats off to those who are prepared to 
fight it. ▲ 
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Wild Survey Conservation Organizations 


Other branches (spokesperson) membership Acronym Statement of philosophy 

Programme of campaigns and activities <**■*,— 

308 Edward St, Brisbane, Old 4000 (Mark Horstman) 22,000 ACF A non-profit organization working to promote an ecologically sustainable 

Suite 306,18 Argyle St, Sydney, NSW 2000 (Sue Salmon) future, in which: the integrity of the biosphere is maintained; a full range of 

Suite 18,2 Mort St, Canberra, ACT 2600 (Paul Rutherford) genetic species and environmental diversity is maintained; human population 

130 Davey St. Hobart, Tas 7000 (Geoff Law) numbers are stabilized; resources are managed in a manner which 

120 Wakefield St, Adelaide, SA 5000 (Jacquie Gillen) maximizes options for future generations; environmental and economic 

79 Stirling St, Perth, WA 6000 (Neil Blake) planning are integrated; there is equity and social justice for all 

Biodiversity (tropical rain forests, endangered Elected council of 35 members; 

greenhouse) executive cSrector, who is responsible 

Campaign to Save Native Forests (Perth Rainforest Action Group), cl- Environment Centre. 794 Hay St, Perth, WA 6000, phone (09) 321 2269, fax (09) 322 3045. Established 1975 
200 CSNF Aims to protect rain forests, promote sustainable agro-forestry, protect 

forest-dwellers, and achieve appropriate forest management and conservation 


East Glppsland Coalition, 1st Root, 247 Flinders Lne, Melbourne, Vic 3000, phone (03) 650 8011, fax (03) 650 5684. EstaWshed 1983 

800 EGC To protect the National Estate (and potential World Heritage) forests of East 

East Gippsland forest campaign Staff responsible to committee, whose 

volunteer base. All decisions by 




it Island Defenders Organization Limited, PO Box 301, West End, Old 4101, phone (07) 870 2820 (John Sinclair Jnr: President) phone (07) 371 5023, (Mike West: Vice President). Established 1971 


PO Box 71, Gladesville, NSW 2111 (John Sinclair Snr) 400 FIDO (The A watchdog organization monitoring all aspects of use and management of 

of Fraser great natural wonder of the world. This calls for the creation of a National 

World Heritage listing for Fraser Island; National Park Company limited by public guarantee; a 

organizational leadership. Policy 

Officer, John Sinclair Snr 

Friends of the Earth (Fltzroy), 222 Brunswick St, Fitzroy, Vic 3065, phone (03) 419 8700, fax (03) 416 2081 (Cam Walker: National Liaison Officer). Established 1974 

transport (bicycles, public transport); hazardous represented on central strategy 

chemicals; recycling (paper, deposit legislation); collective; decisions by consensus 

Greenpeace Australia Limited , PO Box 51. Balmain, NSW 2041, phone (02) 555 7044, fax (02) 555 7154 (Paul Gilding: Executive Director). Established 1978 

Private Bag 7, Collingwood, Vic 3066 call bearing witness'. A person bearing witness must accept responsibility for 

158 Collins St, Hobart, Tas 7000 being aware of an injustice. That person may then choose to do something or 

Private Bag 12. Cloisters Square, Perth. WA 6000 only personally to bear witness to atrocities against life; it is to take direct 

action to prevent them. While action must be direct, it must also be 

its perpetrators. Our greatest strength must be life itself, and the commitment 

Antarctica; atmosphere; toxins; nuclear issues; Company limited by guarantee, with a 


saving the shoreline; the Alps to State council which makes policy 

in the community of conservation issues 


Queensland as National Parks; to educate its members and the public in 
respect of the appreciation and use of National Parks. These objectives are 
pursued by co-operation with and reasoned submissions to the government 
of the day and relevant authorities 

Submissions regarding the declaration and Elected council of 12, plus immediate 

lava tunnels; Shelburne Bay; western lands administered by honorary office 

bearers; guided by elected council, 
assisted by subcommittees, 
field-outing leaders and volunteers 

Rainforest Information Centre. PO Box 368, Lismore, NSW 2480, phone (066) 218505, fax (066) 218505. Established 1979 

70 Rainforest Action Groups throughout Australia 2,000 RIC We are part of the web of life. We are but one strand of it There is no 

home to half of the world’s species of plants and animals. 

scheme, India; Tobar Donosa scheme 

The Wilderness Society, 130 Davey St, Hobart, Tas 7000, phone (002) 34 9366, fax (002) 23 5112 (Richard Ledgar: Interim Director). Established 1976 

97 Albert St, Brisbane, Old 4000 (Doug Yuille) 14,500 TWS The protection of wilderness and natural areas throughout Australia 

1 st Root, 53 Liverpool St, Sydney, NSW 2000 (Karenne Jurd) and overseas 

1st Roor, Griffin Ctr, Bunda St, Canberra, ACT 2600 

59 Hardware St. Melbourne, Vic 3000 (Moira Finucane) 

66 Grate St, Adelaide. SA 5000 (Ashley Fuller) 

2nd Floor, 79 Stirling St. Perth, WA 6000 (Peter Robertson) 

National: campaign for wilderness legislation; twice-yearly national meetings and 

State: Cape York; Fraser Island; SE forests of NSW; open to all members and supporters 
Tasmanian forests; Kimberleys 


Victorian National Parks Association Incorporated, 1st Floor, 247 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Vic 3000, phone (03) 650 8296, fax (03) 650 5684 (Doug Humann: Director). Established 1952 

4,100 VNPA To promote National Parks and strive for their welfare; to foster public interest Research into Victorian parks and land management Elected council of 16 members to whom 



issues. Campaigns on: mining; forestry; wilderness; the employed staff are responsible. 

involvement in land management issues 

clearing controls on native vegetation. Activities 

rockdimbing; excursions (bus tours); ’walk, talk and 
gawks'; Friends of Parks and Species groups. 

Host to National Threatened Species Network 

Wildlife Preservation Society of Queensland. 4th Floor, 160 Edward St, Brisbane, Old 4000, phone (07) 221 0194, fax (07) 221 0701 (Adrian Jeffreys: Director). Established 1962 

22 branches in Old 1,400 WPSQ A grass-roots organization working on nature conservation issues 

National Parks; environmental legislation 

publisher Brian Clouston 


World Wide Fund for Nature Australia, GPO Box 528, Sydney, NSW 2001, phone (02) 261 5572, fax (02) 261 3985 (Don Henry: Director). Established 1978 

Australia research and educational projects; public awareness and advocacy; 

Conservation of threatened species; A board of trustees with an executive 
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Above, Battys Hut almost 
completely buried in the 
heavy snows of 1990. 
Right, aged snow gum. All 
photos were taken on the 
Bogong High Plains, 
Victoria. 
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A. New Age in Professional 
Lighting is Bom. 

Combine unsurpassed performance, advanced 
technology with superior design and you have the makings of a 
Legend. Designed with the professional user in mind, 

Legend is the new generation mini flashlight. Never before have 
so many features been available in a compact flashlight. 

Features professionals need. Discover the light that sets the 
standard by which all others will be judged. 

Discover the Legend. 


Rubber Sleeves on 
Head and Barrel for 
Maximum Grip. 


Push-Button Switch with 
Silent Signal Feature. 
Easy One-Handed Operation. 


Beam Focus can be 
Pre-Set — Switch 
is in Tail Cap. 



O-Rings Provide 
Waterproof Seals 
Throughout Flashlight. 


Limited Lifetime Warranty. 



Computer-Designed Parabolic High Intensity Bulb Also Double O-Rings for Switch Lock Prevents 

Reflector for Maximum Works as an Area Light Sharper Beam Alignment Accidental "ON" when 

Candlepower. with Head Removed. and Precision Fit. Not in Use. 


3AA Cell 



Available in four sizes 
Professional Accessories Available 


2AA Cell 





Legend™ Colour Assortment 


Blue Gold Orange Yellow 


Professional Lighting Instruments 


NASA 

The LEGEND™ is approved by NASA for 
flight and is carried and used by the 
astronauts aboard the Space Shuttle. 


Distributed by: 

ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD 
Phone (02) 818 1955 
Fax (02) 810 8776 
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Katherine River Gorge 



Idyllic canoeing in Australia’s tropical north, by Yvonne McLaughlin 



▲ THE KATHERINE RIVER IS ONE OF THE 
major rivers of the Northern Territory and 
provides an excellent venue for paddlers and 
bushwalkers for most months of the year. The 
Katherine rises in remote hill country in 
western Arnhem Land and flows west past the 
township of Katherine on a meandering 
journey to the Timor Sea. 

Between Grace Creek and Katherine 
township the Katherine River has cut a 
spectacular, rocky gorge down through the 
sandstone plateau. For some reason the 
Katherine Gorge is often spoken of as being 
divided into 13 gorges, each separated by a 
set of rocky rapids, but in fact it is one long, 
continuous gorge. I suppose there’s a 
romantic ring to 'the 13 gorges of the 
Katherine River’. 

The river was given its name by explorer 
John McDouall Stuart in 1862 and the 
Katherine Gorge National Park was first 
gazetted in 1963. On recently published 
maps, the park is shown as Nitmiluk National 
Park, a change of name reflecting the 
resumption of Aboriginal ownership of the land 
in September 1989. At present the park covers 
180,000 hectares. 

Recommended time. The dry season, from 
about April to December, is the time to paddle 
the gorge. The best conditions prevail 
between late April and August, when the water 
levels are still good. The levels drop slowly as 
the dry season progresses; trips taken later in 
the dry season offer less paddling and more 
portaging. 

Maps. The relevant Natmap 1:100,000 
sheets are Katherine and Eva Valley, and the 
general locality of the gorge can be found on 
any road map of the Northern Territory. A copy 
of the TopMap sheet Katherine River Gorge 
will be useful if you can get hold of one, but it 
has been out of print for several years. The 
recently released AUSLIG 1:250,000 map 
Kakadu National Park and Surrounds is also 
good, but very large. 

Access. To reach the downstream end of 
the gorge, which is the starting point of most 
paddling trips, take the Katherine Gorge Road 
east out of Katherine township. This sealed 
road leaves the Stuart Highway at a signpost 
and reaches the National Park after 
approximately 30 kilometres. Beside the river 
are a Conservation Commission information 
office, a camping ground and a small general 
store. For a reasonable fee and a returnable 
deposit, ‘indestructible’ plastic kayaks and 
canoes can be hired here for a few hours, a 
day, or longer. Waterproof barrels, stoves and 
other miscellaneous items are also available. 

Camping. A camping permit must be 
obtained from the Conservation Commission 
on the day of departure and the same authority 
must be notified of your safe return. At present 
there is no charge for the permit. Open fires 
are not allowed in the National Park so don't 
forget your stove. A tent is useful, but not 
essential. The water is clean and safe to drink. 


Above, forget the white water, it's grade-six leisure 
paddling in the Katherine Gorge. Both photos Chris 
McLaughlin 

The usual hygiene and safety procedures for 
bush camping should be followed. All rubbish 
must be taken out; neither burying nor burning 
of rubbish is permitted. 

Motor-driven tours operate in the lower part 
of the gorge system and the Conservation 
Commission requires that you paddle up at 
least to the fifth gorge before unpacking your 


tent. In any case, the best and quietest 
camping spots are to be found upstream from 
here. 

The trip. The gorges are numbered 1-13, 
starting from the downstream end. In the dry 
season it is possible to paddle from below the 
first gorge upstream into the gorge system and 
then back again. As the flow of water in the dry 
season is meagre, there is not much 
difference between paddling upstream and 
down. However, in either direction a series of 
short portages is required to cross the ‘rapids’ 
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TECHNICAL GORE-TEX PARKA 

Designed to protect with style, durability and 
function. A slash chest pocket, two cargo 
pockets with handwarmer pockets in behind 
and a map pocket ensure ample dry stowage. A 
generous, contoured hood folds into the collar 
and the jacket length is slightly shorter than our 
standard Gore-Tex parka — for a smart look 
when you don’t need to be battened down to 
the elements. The zip has double overlapping 
flaps (forms a gutter for maximum wet 
weather protection) and durable snap closures. 
Shock-cord draws at waist and hood complete 
the fit. It’s manufactured and finished to a high 
standard. 

Colours: Mid-Blue, Red or Black 
Sizes: S, M, L or XL 
Price: $299.50 

(We have five other models of Gore-Tex jackets 
— for full details request our latest catalogue) 


CANVAS SHIRT 

A shirt for the harshest of summers made from 
8 oz cotton canvas in a classic rugged style. The 
shirts are twin-needle sewn for durability, 
pigment-dyed for depth of colour, and 
garment-washed for comfort. The sizes are 
generous to allow for some shrinkage. 

Colours: Khaki, Cobalt, Brick Red or Black 
Sizes: S, M, L, XL, XXL 
Price: $49.50 

GORE-TEX TREK BOOTS 

Top of our range, the lightweight TREK boot 
comprises a single-piece leather upper with a 
Gore-Tex sock and Cambrelle lining. The 
Tex sock is free of stitching to ensure as 
waterproof a boot as possible. Traction 
Skywalk sole, bellows tongue, insole and 
comfortable fit all combine to make it the best 
of the lightweights we have. 

Sizes: 39-50 
Price: $219.50 


UNISAC DAYPAC 
A little beaut, with tear-drop opening allowing 
easy access for books, Polarplus jacket and 
camera, plus a pocket on the front for all the 
smaller items like pens, postcards and fruit. 
Made in durable Cordura nylon with padded 
shoulder-straps. 

Colours: Black or French Blue & Grey 
Price: $29.50 


TRAVEL ORGANISER 

An A5-sized portfolio, for note pad, envelopes, 
calculator, travellers cheques, maps and your 
Lonely Planet guide. Made from a durable, 
black pack-cloth nylon. 

Price: $14.00 

KANGA POUCH 

‘A pocket of generous proportions.’ Well, it’s 

actually a two-compartment pouch with zip 

closures you can wear around your waist. Keeps 

maps, travellers cheques, sunglasses, keys and 

the like at hand. 

Price: $15.00 
NECK POUCH 

Velcro flap-closure pocket plus a zip-closure 
compartment secures passport, cash and paper 
documents. It is cotton-backed for comfort 
with an adjustable neck-strap. 

Price: $9.90 

COTTON MONEY BELT 
Price: $6.50 
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BUSHWALK 

TASMANIA 

WITH 

mSAIR 

FLYING WALKERS SINCE 1947 





WILDERNESSAND 
NATIONAL PARK 
FLIGHTS 

To or from: 

Melaleuca or Cox Bight 
Maria Island 
Moores Valley 
Scotts Peak 
Cradle Mountain 
WE DROP YOUR 
SUPPLIES 

WE BOOK YOUR BUS 
TRANSPORT 
WE PICK UP FROM CITY 
OR HOBART AIRPORT 
WE STORE YOUR 
BAGGAGE 
WE SUPPLY YOUR 
\0 STOVE FUEL 

Bc lcmplcd. 

Base: Cambridge 
Aerodrome, Hobart. 
Postal Address: GPO Box 
45 IE, Hobart 7001. 

Ph: (002) 48 5088 
Fax: (002) 48 5528 



between gorges. These portages vary in 
length from a couple of minutes to about half 
an hour—most take about five minutes. 

It is relaxed, flat-water paddling all the way 
through the gorge. The hot weather, beautiful 
blue-green water and magnificent scenery 
make this an idyllic trip. It is best to vary the 
pace between slow and very slow in order to 
take in the views thoroughly and feel the 
tranquillity of the area wash over you. 

There are many interesting things to see 
and do while paddling up and then back down 
the gorge. The tropical vegetation is luxuriant 
and of particular interest to city dwellers, 
especially those from 'down south’. The 
butterflies and colourful insects are pleasant 
to watch, and fish are often spotted darting in 
and out of the shadowed waters. There are 
several places where Aboriginal art can be 
seen. 

There is great swimming throughout almost 
the entire gorge. The water is clear and cool. 
You can swim from sloping sandy beaches, 
slide off low rock ledges, or even jump or dive 
into deep pools. The locals say there are no 
crocodiles in the gorge and I certainly saw no 
sign of any, but there may be some about. The 
good news is that these would be fresh-water 
crocodiles, which are smaller than their 
salt-water cousins; they are timid, and 
harmless to people. 

The geology of the gorge system is very 
interesting. Sandstone, limestone and con¬ 
glomerate occur commonly. The occasional 
lava flow can be seen between blocks of 
sandstone. It is worth while to sit and watch 
the sunset or sunrise. You will see a magnific¬ 
ent array of colours as the sun strikes the 
red-and-orange-streaked cliffs, while crevices 
and overhangs create fascinating, dark shad¬ 
ows. 

If you go far enough upstream, there is a 
great sense of isolation and outback 
wilderness. For those who enjoy walking and 
want to explore further afield, there are side 
walks to take, ranging from a 30-minute 
ramble up Butterfly Gorge to casual 
rock-hopping at the Lily Ponds. For the more 


adventurous (and tough!), there is a 17 
kilometre walk to the magnificent Edith Falls 
in the northern part of the park. 

Little personal equipment is required. The 
only necessities are good footwear for rock 
hopping—old runners are fine—and protect¬ 
ion from the sun. A high-protection sun screen 
is essential, and a wide-brimmed hat is strong¬ 
ly recommended. Those who burn easily 
should consider wearing a light, long-sleeved 
shirt and long pants. 



Further information. For information on 
paddling, walking and camping in the Nitmiluk 
National Park write to the Conservation 
Commission of the Northern Territory, 
Katherine Gorge Information Centre, Gorge 
Road, Katherine, NT 0850. For information on 
the geology of the park write to the Northern 
Territory Department of Mines & Energy, PO 
Box 2901, Darwin, NT 0801; ask for a copy of 
Report No 3 of the Northern Territory 
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Katherine River Gorge 
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Why are Eureka Tents sold 
and recommended by more 
specialty outdoor stores than 
any other brand? 



It’s simple! Eureka has the largest range, has proven 
reliability and is great value for money! 

See your local dealer now! 



JURK1EWICZ ADVENTURE SPORTS - FYSHWICK 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BRADDON 
PADDY PALLLN - BRADDON 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - BRADDON 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
FLINDERS CAMPING - ADELAIDE 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - ADELAIDE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - ADELAIDE 
THOR/PADDY PALLIN - ADELAIDE 



BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT - WOLLONGONG 
EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE - EASTWOOD 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - SYDNEY 
MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT - SYDNEY 
MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT - CHATSWOOD 
OUTBACK BILLIES - TWEED HEADS 
PADDY PALLIN - JINDABYNE 
PADDY PALLIN - MIRANDA 
PADDY PALLIN - SYDNEY 
ROCKCRAFT - KATOOMBA 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - CHATSWOOD 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - HURSTVILLE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - NEWCASTLE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - PARRAMATTA 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - WAGGA WAGGA 
TRAMPING & CAMPING - BONDI JUNCTION 
THE OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE - ALBURY 
QUEENSLAND 

ADVENTURE CAMPING EQUIPMENT - TOWNSVILLE 
ADVENTURE EQUIPMENT - CAIRNS 
JIM THE BACKPACKER - FORTITUDE VALLEY 
K2 BASE CAMP - FORTITUDE VALLEY 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BRISBANE 
OUTBACK BILLIES - SOUTHPORT 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - FORTITUDE VALLEY 
THE CAMPING CENTRE - WOOLOONGABBA 
TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT - TOOWONG 


ECHIDNA BUSH GEAR - DEVONPORT 
JOLLY SWAGMAN - HOBART 
PADDY PALLIN - HOBART 
PADDY PALLIN - LAUNCESTON 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - HOBART 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - COTTESLOE 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - PERTH 
PADDY PALLIN - PERTH 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - PERTH 
WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT - FREMANTLE 
VICTORIA 

BOGONG - MELBOURNE 
BUSH & MOUNTAIN SPORTS - MELBOURNE 
GO BUSH CAMPING - LEONGATHA 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - HAWTHORN 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - MELBOURNE 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - MORWELL 
OUTSPORTS - CAULFIELD SOUTH 
OUTSPORTS - FRANKSTON 
PADDY PALLIN - BOX HILL 
PADDY PALLIN - MELBOURNE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - BENDIGO 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - GEELONG 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - MITCHAM 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - MOO RABBIN 
WILDERNESS SHOP - BOX HILL 


Eureka! 

For a free colour catalogue write to P.O. Box 1201, City Road, South Melbourne 3205, or fax (03) 699 1924. 














Lightweight Tents 

John Chapman puts them through the hoops 


▲ TENTS HAVE COME A LONG WAY SINCE 1862 
when Edward Whymper designed an 11 
kilogram four-man shelter of canvas and 
timber for an attempt on the Matterhorn. It is 
generally acknowledged that this was the first 
tent designed to be as light as possible, fast 
to set up and able to withstand any storm. The 
‘A’ shape chosen by Whymper remained 
standard for more than 100 years, with the 
only major refinement the reduction in weight 
made possible by improved materials. 

In the mid-1970s a new material appeared 
which revolutionized tent design: flexible 
fibreglass poles or hoops. Designers were no 
longer constrained by straight lines. New 
tunnel and dome shapes offered more internal 
space and better use of floor area, and soon 
became popular. Since then, small 
refinements in design and materials have 
made hoop tents stronger, more reliable and 
more functional. The major change in 
materials has been the swing away from the 
use of fibreglass in poles to aluminium alloys. 
Recently a number of very lightweight 
‘one-pole dome’ tents have appeared, 
supported in each case by a single, large 
hoop. 

The tents surveyed here all weigh less than 
3.7 kilograms. One-man shelters are included, 
provided they have one or more supporting 
poles; bivvy bags are not. Many good tents 
were too heavy for this survey. Some of these 
were included in the winter tent survey in Wild 
no 33. There are a couple of new models in 
this survey that were not yet available for 
review. The details for these have been 
provided by suppliers. 

The table shows the country in which each 
tent was assembled, according to importers 
and manufacturers. The materials used come 
from many different countries. Most tents are 
now sewn in Korea, many to a very high 
standard of workmanship. However, Korea 
supplies the cheapest models as well. A few 
are made in countries where wages are 
higher, such as Australia, New Zealand and 
the UK. These tents are almost invariably of 
the highest construction standard. Check 
workmanship before you buy, regardless of 
where a tent was made. 

The capacity specified is the number of 
people who can comfortably sleep inside the 
inner tent. A figure of 2/3 suggests a tent that 
is comfortable for two but will accommodate a 
third. In an emergency, an extra person can 
be squeezed into almost any tent. 

The table attempts to give an indication of 
the shape of each tent. Some models are 
hybrids and do not fall clearly into a single 
category. 

A-frame. The original tent shape consists of 
a straight ridge from which the tent drapes on 
both sides. One example in this survey has a 
full aluminium frame which makes for a strong, 
stable design provided it is pegged out. An 
advantage of the A shape is that the tent can 


still be pitched reasonably well, using 
available trees or sticks, if poles should break 
or be lost. 

Pyramid. The only tent in this category has 
a single, central pole but no floor or inner. It is 
the ultimate in lightweight efficiency and might 
be considered if you wish to sleep with the 
wildlife. Condensation would form in humid or 
cold conditions. 

One-pole dome. This consists of a single, 
large hoop over which the tent drapes in 
similar style to the A-frame. This design has 
the best weight-to-area ratio of all and is ideal 
for the lightweight enthusiast. Disadvantages 
are the sloping sides, which limit headroom 
and hence the amount of usable floor area, 
and relative instability in strong winds. Some 
incorporate a small vestibule. 

Arch. Some tent poles have pre-bent 
sections which give the tent a distinctive, 
arched shape. To prevent the occurrence in 
the fly of flat areas which might collect water 
or snow, such tents taper down toward the 
bottom end. The design has merit—headroom 
is good and weight low—but there could be a 
serious problem in the field if a pre-bent corner 
were to break; a simple pole sleeve would not 
suffice to effect a repair. 

Tunnel. The design most favoured by 
lightweight tent users, it combines strength 
with increased useful space. The long, narrow 
shape accommodates tall people, while 
shorter people benefit from having extra 
space at their feet in which to place spare gear. 
Two hoops are used on most smaller models, 
and three on the more spacious designs. 
Practical experience has shown that a well- 
designed, securely pitched three-hoop tent is 
capable of surviving almost any storm. Early 
tunnels had an entrance at just one end, but 
most of the larger ones now have two. 
Perhaps the only disadvantage of tunnels is 
the need for pegs at each end. 

Tunnel/dome. A combination of the tunnel 
and dome with at least two poles crossing to 
create a free-standing tent. In the lightest 
models, a third pole forms a hoop at the single 
entrance. The more common tunnel/dome 
uses four poles, the extra two forming a hoop 
at each end of the tent. This allows for two 
entrances and vestibules and provides 
additional headroom. Naturally, four poles are 
heavier than three, but this style is popular; it 
has proved to be very stable and reasonably 
roomy. Pegs are required to hold out the 
vestibules but are not as important to the 
overall structure as in a tunnel tent. 

Half dome. Afewtents have the appearance 
of a dome minus one side; others are more 
like a modified tunnel than a dome. All tents in 
this group have two or three intersecting poles 
and an irregular floor plan. Most are fairly 
lightweight, with a single entrance. 

Dome. The traditional dome has a regular, 
hexagonal floor plan. In order to cut down 
weight, many makers ‘flatten’ the hex and 




Above, one important, but often overlooked, function 
of a tent is the privacy it provides from prying eyes and 
cameras. David Noble 

create a narrower tent. Many domes are just 
long enough for average-sized people, but 
provide handy space for spare gear on either 
side. They are also inherently strong by virtue 
of the intersecting poles. Reasonably sized 
vestibules are rare without the addition of an 
extra pole for support. Some of the best 
designs are asymmetrical; the poles cross 
excentrically at the top. 

All weights are measured on the same set 
of scales (except for new models not yet 
available, as indicated) and include the entire 
tent as supplied—inner, fly, pegs, poles and 
tent bag. 

All interior sizes have been measured 
except in the case of new models not available 
at the time of survey. Stated sizes are the 
maximum in each dimension and should be 
interpreted with that in mind, especially in 
tents of tapered and irregular floor designs. 

Floor areas have been calculated from 
measurements taken from a standing tent. 
They differed by up to 30% from the sizes 
quoted in brochures. Small two-person tents 
have between 2.0 and 2.6 square metres of 
floor space; average models have up to 3.0 
square metres; and the most luxurious can 
have as much as 4.0 square metres. A 
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MOUNTAIN 

MEMORIES 

Sixty Years of Skiing 
by Mick Hull 
Variously dubbed: 

‘A good read.’ 

‘What a joy to relive (a trip to) Bogong!’ 
‘An historical masterpiece.’ 

‘If ever you needed inspiration to ski, you need 
look no further! 

THIS BOOK will make a great gift for 
Christmas or New Year, or for your own 
LIBRARY or COFFEE TABLE. 

Over 400 photos, many of them in colour 
Much about ‘keeping going’ — 
the secret for later years 
Hard cover RRP $55 
Available from: 

MH Books 

10 Copelen St, South Yarra, Vic 3141 
Telephone (03) 827 1453 



MAKALU BASE CAMP 

Not for the faint-hearted but the 
challenges are well rewarded. 

Join us on a trek to one of the most 
remote areas of Nepal, a true 
wilderness with some of the most 
spectacular mountain scenery to be 
found anywhere. 

For details of our special departure 
in March 91 contact your nearest 
Jl, World Expeditions office: 
Wf Sydney (02) 264 3366 

|L Melbourne (03) 670 8400 

^^^WORLD^EXPEDITIONS 


SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

~ Rain Parkas and 
Overpants 
\ Fleece Jackets 
l Pile Jackets 
Gaiters 
M Water Bags 
T Bum Bags 
\ Day Packs 

Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 
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Wild Gear Survey Lightweight Tents 


Bushgear Korea 

Jagungal 2 Tunnel 3.6 218x158x108 2.8 2/1.4 2 3 aluminium 4/16 Sealed 2 Optional integral pitch (touch tape) 520 



Gossamer 1 Tunnel 1.3 230 x 85 x 65 1.8 None 1 2 aluminium 5/15 None None Permanent integral pitch 170 

Rising Sun 1/2 Halt dome 2.2 212x125x100 2.3 1/0.45 1 3 aluminium 2/10 None None Broken sleeves 325 



Fairydown New Zealand 


Optional integral pitch (zips) 



Macpac New Zealand 









1 3 aluminium 3/12 Sealed 1 Optional integral pitch (touch tape) 
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SIERRA 

DESIGNS 


Super Flash 


Lookout 


Meteor Light 


Clip Flash 


Sierra Designs takes lightweight tent 

technology to new heights. 

Every gram counts. Sierra Designs tents 

are up to a kilogram lighter than equivalent models from 
other makers! The greatest weight saving comes from the 
Swift Clip system which eliminates heavy pole sleeves. 

Easy pitching is assured with the Swift Clip 

system, which uses tough Delrin clips to suspend the inner tent 
from the poles. This system reduces pole stress by allowing the 
poles to be arched before attaching the inner tent. With four- 
season models an internal guying option maximises the 
structural integrity of the tent in extreme conditions. 

Quality fabrics include 1.9 ounce ripstop 

nylon canopies with a two-layer polyurethane coating 
waterproof to 80 psi. 

Floor and sidewall fabrics have a three-layer coating 
waterproof to 100 psi. 

Excellent ventilation is a feature of the 

Swift Clip system, which allows air to pass unimpeded 
between the fly and inner tent, reducing condensation. Well- 
designed doors, ceiling panels and windows enable you to 
regulate airflow without compromising weatherproofness. 


of the 
Arc 


Sydney Miranda Jindabyne 

(City) 527 Kingsway Kosciusko Rd 

507 Kent St (02) 525 6829 (064) 562 922 

(02) 264 2685 


Melbourne Box Hill 

360 Little Bourke St 8 Market St 

(03) 670 4845 (03) 898 8596 


59 Brisbane St 
(003) 314 240 


Hobart Adelaide Perth 

76 Elizabeth St 228 Rundle St 1/891 Hay St 

(002) 310 777 (08) 232 3155 (09) 321 2666 


(062) 57 3883 






reasonably comfortable area for each person 
is 1.3 to 1.5 square metres. 

The table shows both the number and the 
total area of vestibules—covered areas 
without a floor which enclose and protect 
doorways. They are handy for storing wet 
packs, clothing and boots, and can be used 
for preparing meals in inclement weather. An 
area of 1.0 square metre is just sufficient for 
two packs and assorted wet equipment. More 
space will always be useful. 

Entrances. This column records the 
number of doors through the fly and into the 
inner tent. Window-style openings are not 
counted. 

Poles. A majority of the tents surveyed use 
tubular 7075 aluminium alloy, which has 
proved very satisfactory in the past. Some 
models use recently developed alloys that are 
said to be stronger, more flexible and less 
brittle. Whilst these claims are supported by 
laboratory tests, only extended use in the field 
will verify them. Poles account for about one- 
third of the total cost of the tent; some cheaper 
models use a lower-grade alloy. On the whole, 
you get what you pay for. Whilst cheap poles 
will be adequate for 99% of the time, it is the 
other 1 % which determines whether a tent can 
be relied upon. 

Fibreglass poles are now rare. Good 
fibreglass performs well, but has fallen out of 
favour as a result of the proliferation of cheap 
fibreglass poles which failed spectacularly and 
often. When fibreglass breaks, it usually 
shatters and is difficult to repair in the field. 
Aluminium is more likely to break at a single 
point and is easy to fix with a suitable pole 
sleeve. When purchasing a tent, make sure 
that spare poles are available and, if possible, 
obtain an emergency pole sleeve—included 
by many manufacturers as a standard spare 
part. 

The minimum number of pegs shown is the 
absolute minimum required to pitch the tent. 
Many tents will be only poorly tensioned by so 
few pegs; the fly may touch the inner and 
vestibules may sag. The maximum number 
given includes storm guys on the fly. In windy 
weather you could expect to have to peg out 
all points; the more there are, the better. The 
number of pegs usually used will be 
somewhere between the two quoted figures. 

The ideal floor has no seams at all. This is 
practicable only in smaller models; wider tents 
usually have one floor seam. In the past it was 
necessary to apply seam sealant by hand 
several times during the life of a floor, but most 
tents are now sealed in the factory. 

The table indicates the number of vents in 
the fly. A door that can be unzipped from the 
top to provide ventilation is counted as a vent. 
Partial unzipping of the doorway further 
improves ventilation in many tents, especially 
those with vestibules. In some, however, 
opening the door exposes the inner floor to 
rain. Vents do reduce condensation, but there 
is more to this than first appears. Some tents 
without vents work very well, whilst others with 
several are often damp inside. A fly which sits 
high off the ground at its edges, and a small 
increase in the separation between fly and 
inner tent will both contribute to reduced 
condensation. 

The approximate retail price shown serves 
as a reasonable indicator of the quality of 


materials used and of workmanship. Within 
reason, the higher the price, the better the 
quality. When two tents look similar, it may be 
very hard to understand why one is twice the 
price of the other. In the field, when tents begin 
to fail, the reason may become uncomfortably 
apparent. Things you can readily check are 
the finish, the reinforcing of stress 
points—pole sleeves, corners and peg 
points—and the cut. A taut tent will shed rain 
and withstand wind better than one which 
sags and ripples. 

Selection. No single tent will be ideal in all 
circumstances. Your first step should be to 
decide on the sort of use your tent is likely to 
have. The one you select should be able to 
cope with the most difficult conditions you 
expect to encounter, and perform acceptably 
well for the rest of the time. 

What is your most important requirement? 
If you want a tent for bicycle touring, where 
extreme weather will be avoided and packing 
space is at a premium, total bulk may be the 
deciding factor, and a simple, lightweight 
model the best choice. For extended 
bushwalks, additional internal room, vestibule 
space and strength may justify the extra 
weight of a tunnel or dome. 

Having thus narrowed the field, prepare a 
'want list’ according to your needs, and go 
shopping. If you're particularly tall, or require 
lots of headroom or space for gear, ask to see 
tents pitched, and get inside—with a friend, if 
possible. Take your shoes off first, though! 

You’ll probably be left with a choice of 
models which satisfy your needs. One factor 
not yet mentioned which may help you to 
make a final decision is the method of pitching. 
Tents supported by flexible poles or hoops 
traditionally have pole sleeves in the inner tent 
and a fly which fits over the top and is pegged 
down once the inner is erected. Pitching is 
fairly easy, and both parts of the tent contribute 
to its structural strength. Inner and fly can 
easily be separated for packing or for drying 
in sunny spells. Clearance between inner and 
fly can be increased by pegging out the fly 
further from the poles. On the down side, the 
inner tent will get wet if erected in the rain. This 
can be minimized by spreading the fly over the 
inner while inserting the poles; and, in any 
case, I’ve only found it to be a problem about 
a dozen times in 1,000 days of walking. The 
pole sleeves of many tents which are erected 
in this manner are broken into sections with 
gaps between; this practice improves 
ventilation but is a hindrance to quick pitching. 

In many of the more recent designs, the pole 
sleeves are incorporated in the fly, and the 
inner tent is suspended within. Most tents of 
this type can be pitched 'integrally'—inner and 
fly remain connected for packing and are 
pitched together. Pitching can usually be 
accomplished quickly, and air circulation 
between inner and fly is good. The two can still 
be separated if required. In most cases it is 
possible to pitch the fly first and hang the inner 
later; and in some, the inner can be pitched 
without the fly by using the loops that normally 
connect the two parts as a substitute for the 
pole sleeves. Integral pitching has some 
disadvantages. Except in a few cases, the 
parts of the tent cannot quickly be separated 
in order to take advantage of sunshine; once 
separate, to reconnect them can be fiddly and 



slow. The distance between inner and fly 
cannot easily be adjusted. Pole sleeves are 
often narrow, and erecting the tent with wet or 
frozen poles can be difficult. 

On the whole, both integral and separate 
pitching work well. Certainly, each system has 
its adherents among both manufacturers and 
experienced users of tents. 

Use, care and maintenance. To remain 
comfortable in a lightweight tent requires 
some skill, and this comes with practice. An 
expensive tent is no substitute for experience. 
Here are a few tips drawn from many nights in 
the field in a variety of tents. 

Carry spare pegs. Pegs are easily lost or 
broken; and the practice of double pegging 
can make your tent much more secure on 
loose or slushy ground. Waterproof bags can 
be useful when carrying a wet tent. If your pack 
has two compartments, consider carrying your 
tent in the bottom one; then water from a wet 
tent will not percolate through the rest of your 
belongings. 



Double pegging of guys and peg points gives 
greater purchase in loose ground. 


Select your site carefully. Use natural 
wind-breaks such as rocks and vegetation. 
Pick as flat a spot as you can find, and 
especially avoid depressions where water is 
likely to run or gather. Pitch the tent with the 
doorway out of the wind, and as tautly as 
possible. Sagging panels will flap in the wind, 
and condensation will find its way inside at any 
point where the fly touches the inner tent. 

Sooner or later the floor of your tent will start 
to leak. The choice then is between 
reproofing, replacement—of the floor or the 
entire tent—and putting up with its diminished 
effectiveness. In the meantime, consider 
carrying an extra groundsheet. One school of 
thought recommends placing this underneath 
the tent to protect the floor from damage. This 
at best postpones the inevitable. As well, 
heavy rain will run across the top of this 
protecting sheet and eventually seep through 
the tent floor. On the other hand, a 
groundsheet laid like a tub inside the tent will 
provide a second layer of resistance to water 
flowing across the ground, but will not protect 
the floor against punctures. You may select 
the method appropriate to the situation. 

To minimize the condensation which occurs 
in all nylon tents, leave outer doors partially 
unzipped whenever weather permits. Leave 
inner doors open too, or use only the insect 
screen. These measures will allow a flow of air 
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DESIGNED TO MEET THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE OZONE-DEPLETED 90s 

THE SIERRA DOME 

Polyester’s high UV resistance (2-3 times that of nylon) means your 
tent will last longer and it has the added bonus of only half the 
stretch of nylon (giving better pitch and stability). 



Uncommon value for... 

—150-► 


...an uncommonly 


Designed by Salewa (Sal-ee-wa) of West Germany, this unique tent 
is packed with features, 

Inner Vent has a genuine 'bath-tub' floor construction, lantern loops 
and handy storage pockets. Entrances on both sides have additional 
mosquito net doors to ensure moximum flo thru ventilation and 
provide a welcome sanctuary from annoying insects. The height of 
115 cm allows two to sit up in comfort. 

Polyester Flysheet extends 'down to earth' to seal out wind-driven 
rain and snow. The fly can be pitched first in wet weather or by itself 
to provide a lightweight (2 kg) single-skin shelter for up to 3 or 4 


practical design: 

people. Two closeable vents (one in each vestibule) minimise 
condensation when cooking or when the fly is completely closed. 
All seams are factory seam-sealed for complete waterproofness. 
Two Vestibules. You no longer need to put up with gear cluttering 
your sleeping area, store it all - packs and boots included, in one 
vestibule. Use the other as a dry, roomy, well-ventilated cooking area, 
Alloy Poles are shock-corded for easy assembly. Strong and light, 
these poles fold down into 50 cm long sections that stow easily in 
any pack. 

Lightweight 3 kg (approx). 


Come in to any of the following Intertrek shops and see this most uncommon 
tent while stocks last. 


TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT Shop lO, 600 Sherwood Road, Sherwood 4075, Phone (07) 379 5549 
MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT 291 Sussex Street, Sydney 2000, Phone (02) 264 3146 
EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE 3 Trelawney Street, Eastwood 2122, Phone (02) 858 3833 
BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT 29 Stewart Street, Wollongong 2500, Phone (042) 29 6748 
JURKIEWICZ ADVENTURE SPORTS 47 Wollongong Street, Fyshwick 2609, Phone (062) 80 6519 
THE OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE 518 Macauley Street, Albury 2640, Phone (060) 21 5755 
THE WILDERNESS SHOP 1 Carrington Road, Box Hill 3128, Phone (03) 898 3742 
OUTSPORTS 340B Hawthorn Road, Caulfield South 3162, Phone (03) 523 5727 
OUTSPORTS 36 Young Street, Frankston 3199, Phone (03) 783 2079 
JOLLY SWAGMAN 107 Elizabeth Street, Hobart 7000, Phone (002) 34 3999 
WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT 29 Jewell Parade, North Fremantle 6159, Phone (09) 335 2813 
BOGONG 55 Hardware Street, Melbourne 3000, Phone (03) 600 0599 



Outdoor Shops run by Outdoor People 


Mail Order Customers: 

Most Intertrek shops offer a prompt money-back 
30-day approval mail order service. Please phone 
the shop of your choice for more details. 













ODYSSEY 

Odyssey tents—lightweight and solid. 
Geodesic pole configurations in the Odyssey 
200, 300 and 400 give stability. Taped seams 
and durable, coated nylon fabrics resist 
water. No-see-um netting repels insects. 

ODYSSEY 
400 
Inner Tent 
Height: 120 cm 
Length: 210 cm 
Width: 250 cm 
Weight of tent 
complete: 4.6 


VANGO 



ODYSSEY 

300 

Inner Tent 
Height: 100 cm 
Length: 220 cm 
Width: 150 cm 
Weight of tent 
complete: 3.‘ 




wmm 


ODYSSEY 
$ 200 

Inner Tent 
Height: 100 cm 
Length: 220 cm 
Width: 150 cm 
Weight of tent 
complete: 3.7 kg 




Odyssey Micro—an Aarn design (patent application 8925555). 
Single 8.5 mm diameter aluminium-alloy pole for light weight. 
Internal tension bands brace the structure to resist deformation 
in high winds. Odyssey quality fabrics and fittings. 

ODYSSEY 
MICRO 2 

Inner Tent 
Height: 110 cm 
Length: 220 cm 
Width: 150 cm 
Weight of tent 
complete: 1.9 kg 




See the Vango range at one of these outdoor si 
Northern Territory 
NT General Store, Darwin 
Queensland 

K2 Base Camp, Fortitude Valley 
Adventure Camping Equipment, Townsville 
New South Wales 
Scout Outdoor Centres: Chatswood, 

Parramatta, Liverpool, Hurstville, Newcastle, 
Wagga Wagga 

Thornleigh Tents, Thornleigh 
Bush & Paddle Sports, Kogarah Bay 
Australian Capital Territory 
Scout Outdoor Centre, Braddon 
Victoria 

Bush & Mountain Sports, Melbourne 

Freedom Camping, Melbourne 

Scout Outdoor Centres: Melbourne, Mitcham, 


Ajays Snow Country Sports, Heathmont 
Waalwyk’s Camping (4 shops) 
Outbound Camping, Bendigo 


Mountain Creek Camping, Hobart 
Max Stratton, Ulverstone 
South Australia 

Scout Outdoor Centre, Adelaide 
Western Australia 
Scout Outdoor Centre, Perth 
Go Camping, Balcatta 
Ranger Camping, Cannington 
Exclusively distributed by 
rzrm m Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 
Jr wl#l Interstate (008) 33 1325 
k^LfrS Fax (03) 417 1610 


Eastern Mountain Centre, Camberwell 



through the tent. In stormy weather, leave the 
doorway on the lee side partly open and moist 
air will be drawn out by the wind. Store any wet 
equipment in the vestibule or in an area 
specially designated on the downhill side. 

Do not cook inside the inner tent. Apart from 
the very real risk of fire, fuel stoves produce 
dangerous vapours. I don’t recommend cook¬ 
ing in the vestibule, either. All stoves give off 
fumes which contain a small amount of 
unburnt and partially burnt fuel. This will con¬ 
dense on the highest part of the fly and will 
gradually destroy the waterproof coating 
there. (Shellite is a renowned dissolving 
agent; methylated spirits may not have the 
same effect.) My first three tents all began to 
leak badly at the top of the fly, so my stove now 
stays just outside the outer door regardless of 
rain or snow. It works perfectly well there, and 
my most recent tent lasted twice as long as 
any of its predecessors. The proofing is in the 
same condition all over—it leaks everywhere! 

Insect repellent sprays should never be 
used inside a nylon tent, and even stick and 
roll-on types release fumes which will damage 
waterproof coatings. Use the insect screens 
provided to keep the hordes out, and the 
time-honoured methods of swatting and 
capture to deal with intruders. 

When packing a tent, resist the temptation 
to fold it the same way every time. Proofing 
will wear significantly along regularly used 
folds, so vary your method. Don't be afraid to 
stuff the tent unfolded into its bag if packing in 
a hurry—in foul weather, for example. It will 
look very creased when next erected, but no 
permanent harm will be done. 

Mould and mildew are among a tent’s worst 
enemies. Spread your tent out or hang it up to 
dry at every opportunity during a trip. Hot 
weather is not needed; a light breeze will often 
suffice. Upon completion of every trip, dry your 
tent thoroughly before packing it away. Even 
a tent that felt dry on the last morning will 
contain some condensation in seams or 
webbing. 

Most dirt will brush off once dry. Dirty tents 
can be washed with mild soap and warm 
water, and more stubborn stains will usually 
come out with a small amount of methylated 
spirits. Other solvents, including Shellite and 
kerosene, should be avoided. Rinse to 
remove all cleaning agents, and dry 
thoroughly. 

Prolonged exposure to ultraviolet light can 
reduce the life of a nylon tent to less than a 
year, so don’t leave yours pitched in one place 
for months on end. Store it in a cool, dark, dry 
place. My last tent survived 400 days of use in 
eight years. If used for about 25 days a year 
and well maintained, most good lightweight 
tents could be expected to last for ten 
years—the shelf life of nylon. 

The process of preparing this survey has 
already assisted me in selecting my next tent. 
To reveal my choice would be misleading as 
my requirements and preferences are likely to 
be different from yours. Observe what works 
and what doesn't for others with needs similar 
to your own, and use this knowledge. It’s not 
that difficult a task. ▲ 

John Chapman (see Contributors in Wild no 1) is one of 
Australia’s most travelled and widely respected^ bushwalking 

Tasmanian track notes. 
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SEE MORE OF 
THE SIGHTS. 


The Louvre. The Colosseum. Stratford-on-Avon. The Loch Ness Monster. 


Well, maybe not so much Nessie, but finding the world’s landmarks 
on your travel map is easier with the Mini Maglite AAA™ flashlight. 
Now poring over maps and travelling through unfamiliar places is 



flashlight is backed by a confident limited lifetime warranty. 

Never before has a Mag-Lite® flashlight been more ideal for travel, fitting 
almost weightiest into pockets, purses, and suitcases. Yet you’ll see with 
confidence down dark hallways, inside cabs, and in finding points on a map. 

So take along the intelligent lighting instrument that helps make any 
trip a shining success. See more than ever, with the Mini Maglite AAA™ 



AKSUIE. 










Headlamps 

The third eye that illuminates all —Wild pays homage 




Jeez, Mate, You a Coal-miner? To me, 

common sense dictates that in virtually every 
situation where I might need a portable light 
source (more conventionally, a torch) I also 
need my hands, so I use a headlamp. Several 
brands are available locally; the large range of 
prices to some extent reflects the variety of 
their applications. Simple models are 
adequate for reading or cooking, whilst more 
elaborate and expensive models will 
illuminate your pre-dawn mountaineering 
assault. Battery life depends on the batteries 
used and will vary with the temperature (some 
models are designed specifically to cope with 
extreme cold). Brightness is a subjective 
estimation but serves as a basis of 
comparison. For the purposes of this survey, 
an A in the brightness column indicates 
suitability for static activities at close range, 
such as cooking; B indicates suitability for 
night-time walking; and C, bike riding or skiing 
at night. High intensity halogen globes can be 
purchased separately for most of the lamps 
surveyed. These are extremely bright, but they 
are expensive and tend to chew through 
batteries at a rapid rate. An assessment of 
durability and reliability is beyond the scope of 
this survey. To some extent, you get what you 
pay for. The astute buyer should test any 
headlamp before purchasing (particularly the 
cheaper models). They are quite simple units 
and experience has shown that if they work 
once, they will probably continue to do so. 
None of the lamps tested claim to be 


waterproof, but all the better models are 
acceptably water-resistant. As for comfort, 
balance and fit—I suggest you try them on 
your own head. Note that the table lists the 


weight and price of each unit with standard 
globe and without batteries. Performance 
figures are included for various combinations 
of batteries and high-density globes, which 
are purchased separately. 

Stewart Spooner 

Pot of Gold. While on the subject of portable 
light: Information, Wild no 38, carried the story 
of a portable solar-powered charger for AA 
batteries, developed in the Netherlands. We 
have been informed by a reader that there is 
no need to send a carrier pigeon round the 
globe in search of such things. They are 
available from Rainbow Power Co, Nimbin, 
NSW—phone (066) 89 1430. The range 
available includes a model which will charge 
up to four AA batteries and sells for RRP $15 
(nickel-cadmium cells are included), as well as 
others for AAA, C, D and larger batteries. 

Winning the Battle. While many small 
businesses in Victoria kick, struggle and 
collapse, Aiking Equipment expands. The 
experience gained over several years of 
repairing and altering other people's 
equipment went initially into a small range of 
gaiters, bags, wallets and accessories. Now 
there are two Aiking day packs: the Wombat 
(RRP around $79) is made of 12-ounce 
canvas, and has a zipped top opening and 
zipped front pocket. The Pygmy Possum (RRP 
around $120) is also made of canvas, 
reinforced with Cordura, and has a zipped 
pocket in the lid. It has a sternum strap and 
waist belt; these can be attached to the 
Wombat if required. Both packs have cleverly 
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Strawberry Honey Granola and Milk 

Strawberries star in this granola with oats, almonds, sunflower seeds, honey and m 

Blueberry Pancakes 

What a breakfast! Whole grain flours, freeze-dried blueberries, eggs, wheat germ, ho 


Alpine Minestrone 

peas, peppers and celery 

Creamy Clam Chowder 

A New England soup with potatoes, cli 

Fruit 


Mountain Chili 
Leonardo da Fettucine 

Spaghetti in Mushroom Sauce 

Pasta, tomato, mushrooms, and herbs create a traditional Italian mi 

Shanghai Shrimp 

Shrimp and Oriental-style vegetables in a tangy sauce 

Dessert 

Apple Almond Crisp 

A delicious and healthy dessert made with granola, dates, apples, 
almonds and cinnamon 


Roughing it was never so pleasurable 


Quick ’n’ Easy Outdoor Foods 

AlpineAire quality meals are so complete, many can be prepared in their own 
pouches. They are free of preservatives, MSG, artificial flavours and colours. 
AlpineAires inherent good taste results from an innovative approach to outdoor 
cuisine. Most AlpineAire products are freeze-dried. This process retains more nutrients 
and creates a lightweight, shelf-stable product as close as possible to its fresh and 
natural taste. 

Unlike other recreational food products, our generous serving sizes are realistically 
gauged to the expectation of hungry adventurers. They are easy to prepare with 
nearly any heat source, and many can be eaten as is or require only the addition 
of hot water; when cooking is necessary, it is only for a few minutes. Vacuum packed 
and nitrogen flushed to maintain freshness, AlpineAire foods will endure the most 
extreme conditions—from lush jungles to fog-shrouded peaks. 



European 

L/ WALKING 
HOLIDAYS, 



I he Loire AND Lot Valleys 
IN France, Black Forest IN 


Germany, Tuscanny IN Italy, 
THE Ardennes IN Belgium - 

CHOOSE FROM OUR RANGE 
OF FLEXIBLE ITINERARIES. 


SHERPA EXPEDITIONS 

SEND FOR A FREE BROCHURE. 

Name: .... 

Address: . 


Outdoor Travel: 1st ft. 55 Hardware St, 
Melb. 3000. Ph: (03) 670 7252 Lie. 31102 
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contoured, padded shoulder straps. Major 
seams are bound. All products are 
manufactured in Melbourne. 

Local Colour. The Bush Kakadu and Alpine 
Kakadu rucksacks made by Outgear, in 
Footscray, Victoria, were described in 
Equipment, Wild no 36. The Daintree and the 
Mawson, to be released early in the new year, 
are double-compartment versions of these, 
with refinements to pockets and overall shape 
as well. RRP $345. 



Above, printed Outgear Yandee day pack. Right, 
Outdoor Research hat and mitts. 

A special version of the popular Outgear 
Ultra Yandee day pack is available in limited 
quantities. It is made of 12-ounce canvas, 
printed with an Aboriginal design which 
depicts goannas and is the work of Sharon 
Hodgson of the Wirajuri tribe. RRP $90. 

Walking the Dog. In recent years, rafters and 
others have occasionally been observed to 
return from abroad wearing odd hybrids of 
sandals and surfers’ thongs. Until now only 
available in the USA and a few other exotic 
places, sports sandals are now marketed in 
Australia, and will soon be manufactured here, 
by Big Dog Footwear of Clovelly, NSW. They 
are more durable and give the feet more 
support than a pair of thongs, and they won’t 
flap about or fall off. Their laminated rubber 
soles are held on securely by adjustable 
straps of nylon webbing and Velcro, which will 
expand to accommodate socks or wet-suit 
booties. Big Dogs are black, with contrasting 
bits in blue or grey. They are available in men’s 
sizes 5-12 and cost RRP $26. Look for them, 
initially at least, at Mountain Designs and 
Paddy Pallin shops. 

Love a Duck. A new Intertrek synthetic-filled 
sleeping bag, manufactured in New Zealand 
by Arthur Ellis, the maker of Fairydown bags, 
offers good value at RRP $129. It has a slightly 
tapered shape, separate zips down either left 
or right side and across the foot, a hood and 
an effective three-dimensional draught tube. 


Filling comprises two layers of hollow Dacron 
fibre. Total weight is a touch over 1.9 kilo¬ 
grams. As for length—this 176 centimetre re¬ 
viewer was swallowed up with about 10 centi¬ 
metres to spare. 

iDuerme Bienl The Artiach Confort-Mat is 
made in Spain. It is a self-inflating sleeping 
mat of similar design to the well-known 
Therm-a-Rest, and is available in two sizes. 
The 180 centimetre mat weighs 900 grams 
and costs RRP $98, and the 120 centimetre 
mat weighs 600 grams and costs RRP $78. 
From Intertrek shops. 

Protecting the Extremities. Intertrek shops 
import a range of protective clothing for hands, 
feet and head, and accessories to assist in 
organizing clothing and other gear, all made in 
Seattle, USA, by Outdoor Research. 
Crocodiles are gaiters made of Gore-Tex and 
nylon-lined Cordura. They are secured under 
the foot by a neoprene strap; they open and 
close by means of a strip of touch tape, wide 
enough to allow some variation in fit. RRP $66. 
X-Gaiters are an alternative to Yeti gaiters and 
others which enclose the lower part of the boot 
in a rubber band. X-Gaiters cover the boot with 



lined and padded Cordura right down to the 
level of the welt, and are secured around the 
welt and under the foot with shock cord. RRP 
$119.95. Hats bearing the OR label include: a 
baseball cap with detachable sun shade for 
ears and neck, Foreign Legion style (RRP 
$29.95); a 'sombrero' in lined, seam-sealed 
Gore-Tex (RRP $55); and ‘the world’s first 
modular hat system’—a lined Gore-Tex cap 
with ear-flaps and a removable synthetic pile 
liner (RRP $57.50). There are Gore-Tex 
overmitts with Cordura palms (RRP $35); 
Modular Mitts with palms made of high-friction 
material and removable pile liners (RRP $76); 
and Expedition Mitts cut to conform to the 
curve of the hand (RRP $116). All three 
varieties are now seam-sealed, and can be 
secured at both wrist and cuff with touch-tape 
straps. Other OR accessories include 
crampon pouches, rope bags, first aid kits, 
stuff sacks, zipped pouches in nylon and 
mesh, and an insulating jacket for your water 
bottle. 

Pythagorean Geometry. The Eureka! Clip 
Dome is a new two-person tent. As the name 
suggests, the inner tent is clipped to the poles, 
a method which allows quick pitching and 
increases circulation of air between inner and 
fly. RRP $239. Also new are two family-sized 
tents—the Equinox and the Timberline Base 
Camp. All imported by Aymford. Camp Trails 
rucksacks, imported by Aymford and 


mentioned in Equipment, Wild no 38, are 
made in Korea, not in North America. 

Yuksack. The mere sight of the Salewa 
Canyon SH60 internal-framed rucksack, 
several of its panels printed with busy, 
Himalayan motifs, will have many 
bushwalkers looking around desperately for 
the shelter of some olive-green canvas. 
However, an inspection that goes beyond 
cosmetics may intrigue those of engineering 
bent. The Salewa harness is an interesting 
one, which allows considerable adjustment: 
vertically, to the position of waist belt and 
shoulder straps; and of the horizontal 
separation between the latter. Short, lightly 
built wearers are well catered for. There is a 
catch: at 2.8 kilograms, the SH60 is a heavy 
rucksack, and much of its weight can be 
attributed to the hardware entailed by all these 
adjustments. If you like buckles and zips, you’ll 
love it. RRP $259. A smaller SH50 (RRP $239) 
and a larger SH75 (RRP $275) are also avail¬ 
able. From Intertrek shops. 

American Rope Tricks. Two new ascenders 
from C/W/are designed for use with ropes from 
11 to 16 millimetres in diameter. The Ultra has 
two attachment points at its lower end, and a 
moulded plastic insert for a comfortable grip. 
It weighs 260 grams and sells for around $80 
each. The Mini Ultra weighs 190 grams and 
sells for around $70 each. They replace the 
CMI 5004 and Shorti ascenders; the catch 
which holds the cam open has been redesign¬ 
ed. Imported from the USA by Spelean. 

Neon Lights. The length of the Stubai Tirol 
Lightweight 12-point crampons is easily 
adjusted without tools, and the tightness of the 
step-in heel binding is controlled by a 
wing-nut; only the separation of the side posts 
requires a spanner to set. One outside point 
on each crampon is angled outwards from the 
vertical for improved grip when traversing. 
They come in two fluorescent colours—yellow 
or pink—and a pair weighs one kilogram. RRP 
$128 a pair. Imported by Outdoor Agencies. 

A pair of Salewa Featherweight crampons 
weighs just 710 grams, including neoprene 
straps. These are eight-point crampons for 
use on firm snow, rather than for technical 
climbing—an occasional adjunct to a pair of 
ski touring boots, for example. A long shank of 
spring steel lends flexibility and allows 
adjustment to fit a wide range of boot sizes. 
RRP $96, and $19.95 for the straps, at 
Intertrek shops. Salewa instep crampons, of 
variable width and complete with nylon straps, 
sell for RRP $29.95. 

Living on Aire. Two brands of freeze-dried 
food—both, as it happens, from California— 
are now available on Australian shelves. The 
bill of fare from both Backpacker's Pantry and 
Alpine Aire contains dishes to make the mouth 
water, the mind boggle and the pocket wince. 
However, in our limited experience—of a few 
main meals, and whole, freeze-dried straw¬ 
berries—they were worth looking forward to. 
As is often the case, however, dinners 
designed for two could be put away without 
difficulty by one hungry walker. Distributed by 
Richards McCallum and Spelean, respect¬ 
ively. 
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ADVENTURE 

m f n 


EQUIPMENT 



GORE-TEX TEMPEST RAINSHELL 


M#MT Equipment is Australia’s foremost designer and manufacturer of 
advanced adventure equipment. Made like no other jacket, the Tempest is the ultimate 
in functional Gore-Tex rainshells. Packed with many features, the Tempest is the leader in 
its field and is a symbol of quality and value for money that others strive towards. 


• #10 YKK zip • Pleated cargo pockets 

• Double storm flaps • Hand-warmer pockets 

• Waist and hood draw-cords • Fully seam-sealed 


Sewn-in velcro cuffs 
Wire formed visor 
External-access map pocket 


MADE IN AUSTRALIA 

WRITE TO MONT FOR A CATALOGUE: PO BOX 995, QUEANBEYAN, NSW 2620 
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Features of both new Kakadu models 
include: 

• Top lid pocket with improved 
access 

• Lid map pocket 

• Improved contours 

• Nylon throat and extendible lid 

• Unique wand-pocket/ski-sleeve 
combination 

• Multiple lashing-points 

• New, improved harness 

• Three fully adjustable back 
sizes—S,M,L 

• Straps from hip-belt for lateral 
stability 

• Internal frame 

• Heavy-duty no 8 zippers 

• 12-ounce canvas reinforced with 
Cordura base 

• Choice of blue or red 

The Alpine Kakadu is designed for 
the high country with: 

• Crampon patch 

• Ice-axe loops 

The Bush Kakadu has the capacity 
to go anywhere: 

• Large front pocket 

• Front lashing-patches 

Ask at your specialist outdoor 
store for a full range of 
Outgear products. 


Big Ideas-Small Results! 


totalwt 
for mild 

Ultimate: 

The Ultimate in lightweight, compact, 
synthetic-filled bogs, 600gms of Docnon 
Quollofill, total wt. - 1.3kg. Suitable for cool 
to cold conditions. 

Anihbh from loading camping rtorot. 

Puradown (Aust) Pty Ltd 

P.O. Box 29 Reservoir Vic. 3073 Tel: (03) 460 8988 


the next stage 

Our rucksacks have always been made tough for 
Australian conditions. Now the Kakadu has been 
rebuilt in two completely new styles, for comfort 
and convenience in the mountains or in the bush. 



Save Our Souls. Why didn’t we think of it? As 
far as we can work out, the SOS Survival 
Over-Suit is an individually tailored, hooded, 
touch-tape-sealed Space Blanket. It’s 
designed to conserve body heat in cold, wet, 
windy conditions, weighs half a kilogram, and 
can be opened wide for easy insertion of an 
unconscious person. We can think of things 
we’d rather be wearing when the Main Range 
turns nasty, but if the Titanic were going 
down, we wouldn’t be caught dead in anything 
else. The SOS is distributed from Turramurra, 
NSW, and sells for RRP $100. 

Can the Candle? Well-known alpinist and 
mountain guide Geoff Wayatt is based at 
present in Banff, Canada, and wrote to us 
describing a solution ‘as old as the original 
trappers in the Rockies’ to an even older 
problem. 



‘If your torch batteries are flat, night is 
closing in quickly and you are still kilometres 
from your car—don't despair! The "bug lamp" 
is cheap, easy to make, and immune to 
electrical problems—and you won’t believe 
how well it works in a strong wind. Never again 
will I contemplate walking by the light of a 
Shellite stove! 

Materials 

One coffee can or similar, approximately 12 
centimetres in diameter and 17 centimetres 
high. The diameter determines the shape of 
the beam emitted. In an emergency, a billy 
could be used. 

One candle 

30 centimetres of soft steel wire 

Construction 

1 Cut an X, slightly larger than the diameter 
of the candle, half-way along the side of the 
can. Bend the points inward and push the 
candle into the can. 

2 Punch several small holes in the bottom 
of the can to provide limited ventilation. 

3 Punch two holes, one at each end, in the 
side of the can opposite the candle hole, and 
attach the wire handle. 

As the candle burns down, it should be 
pushed further into the can. The top of the 
lamp gets hot, so use wire for the handle rather 
than cord. Take especial care in bushfire 
season, or if using the bug lamp in or around 
a tent.’ 

New products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about them, 
including colour slides, are welcome for possible review in this 
department. Written items should be typed, include 
recommended retail prices and preferably not exceed 200 
words. Send to the Editor, Wild, PC Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 
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Revo is like SPF-100 sun protection for your eyes! 


Your eyes, like your skin, need protection from 
the sun. 

Both ultraviolet and infrared light are potentially 
harmful to your eyes. Since neither enhances your vision 
in any way, it makes obvious sense to block them out. 

Which is just what Revo® 
sunglasses do. With our multilayer 
optical interference filter and 
advanced glass technologies, the 
sun’s attack on your eyes is halted. 

Flat out. 


And with Revo sunglasses, even in adverse lighting 
conditions, you see more clearly, with truer colours, 
better contrast and more useful light. 

Lens colours available in neutral (amber), orange, 
green, violet and blue. 

Wear Revo and see no evil. Only good. 

To test drive Revo free, call 008 337 349 or 
(03) 598 6194 for your nearest Revo 
dealer. For trade enquiries, contact 
G. T. Optics, 375 Clarendon Street, 
The Definite Seeing Machine South Melbourne, Victoria 3205. 







It’s a Date! 

Annual review of wilderness calendars and diaries 




Antarctica Calendar 1991 (Ink Group, RRP 
$14.95). Australian Waterfalls 1991 
Calendar (John Piesse, RRP $12.50). 
Australian Wildlife Calendar 1991 
(Wilderness Society, RRP $13.95). 1991 
Wilderness New South Wales (Kalianna 
Press, RRP $9.95). Tasmanian Wilderness 
Calendar (Peter Dombrovskis, RRP $14.95). 
Wild Places of Australia 1991 (Robert 
Rankin, RRP $10.95). Wilderness Australia 
1991 (Robert Rankin, RRP $10.95). The 
Wilderness of New South Wales 1991 
(Robert Rankin, RRP $10.95). Wilderness 
Queensland 1991 (Robert Rankin, RRP 
$10.95). Wilderness Society Calendar 1991 
(Wilderness Society, RRP $13.95). 
Wilderness Tasmania 1991 (Rob Blakers, 
RRP $7.95). Wilderness Victoria 1991 
(Robert Rankin, RRP $10.95). 

A new entry this year, Antarctica is a 
collection of photos by well-known Australian 
Antarctic photographer/explorer, Jon Chester. 
His pictures capture the beauty and grandeur 
of the frozen continent, but at $14.95 his is the 
equal most expensive calendar reviewed and 
not the best produced. 

John Piesse has continued to improve his 
product and with the 1991 edition, Waterfalls 
has reached the highest standards. The 
quality—and variety—of the photos is 
remarkable. 

The Wilderness Society has again pro¬ 
duced its two well-loved calendars to stand¬ 
ards we have come to expect. Wildlife 
deserves its continued massive appeal (the 
photo of the honey possum is a winner). The 
society's landscape calendar includes excel¬ 
lent photos of lesser-known wilderness as well 
as a few almost too familiar scenes. 

Wilderness New South Wales is a tried and 
true old favourite with NSW bushwalkers. The 
1991 edition is an improvement on previous 
years. 

There is no denying that, even with so much 
competition, Peter Dombrovskis rules 
supreme in the field of Australian wilderness 
calendars and diaries. His production and 
design are consistently in a class apart, and 
just when you think he has run out of original 
subject matter he floors you with photos like 
that of Lake Salome in his 1991 calendar. 

The Rupert Murdoch of Australian 
wilderness calendar and diary publishing, 
Robert Rankin, is at his prolific best for 1991. 
And at last year’s price of $10.95, they are 
even better value than before. Horizontal- 
format Wild Places and Wilderness Australia 
won’t set the world on fire, but aren’t bad 
either. New South Wales competes with the 
long-established offering from Kalianna Press 
but fails to match it, despite a superb bark 
detail. In his home State of Queensland, 
Rankin reigns unchallenged and the result is 
generally more pleasing than his other 
calendars. Some interesting and original 
photos, including those of Eurobin Falls at Mt 


Above, unnamed waterfall on Deep Creek, northern 
Grampians, Victoria. Photo by John Piesse, 
reproduced from Australian Waterfalls 1991 Calendar. 

Buffalo and a stand of alpine ash on Mt 
Feathertop, stand out from the otherwise 
workmanlike photos of Wilderness Victoria. 

A new entry in 1990, small-format 
Wilderness Tasmania fills a small but definite 
niche and does it well. 

Chris Baxter 


Natural Australia Desk Diary 1991 

(Australian Conservation Foundation, RRP 
$29.95). 1991 Wilderness Diary (Peter 
Dombrovskis, RRP $19.95). Wild Australia 
Diary 1991 (Robert Rankin, RRP $12.95). 
Wilderness Diary 1991 (Australian 
Conservation Foundation, RRP $16.95). 

On the wilderness diary front, it’s almost an 
exact rerun of 1990—the same four entries at 
the same prices (except for Dombrovskis’s 
contribution: up one dollar). 
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Courses 

2-day Introduction $220 

6-day Licence Certificate $660 
2-day Advanced Thermalling $220 

Instruction 

All instructors are HGFA-qualified 
and insured. Extensively 
experienced in European and 
Australian flying conditions. 
Year-round tuition. 

Equipment 

Excellent training equipment 
combined with radio-controlled 
instruction techniques. 

Dealers in most major brands 
including Falhawk, APCO, 

Parasail, ITV and Ventus. 

Sites 

A wide variety of scenic Alpine 
flying sites near Bright and at 

Falls Creek. 

For full details contact: 

Brian and Nikki Webb 

Alpine Paragliding 

PO Box 3, Bright, NE Victoria, 3741 
(057) 55 1753 
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pantry 

^ California ^ 


Freeze-dried Foods 


-s 


Breakfasts 

Snacks 

Main Meals 

Vegetables 

Desserts 

Astronaut 

Foods 


Choose from 9 varieties, including Spicy Cheese 
Omelette 

13 varieties, including Apple Slices, Strawberries, 
Ice-cream 

28 dishes, including No-cook Cashews and 
Mushrooms, Cajun Chicken, Beef Stroganoff 

7 varieties, including Potatoes au Gratin 

9 varieties, including Fruit Cobbler, Peaches and 
Cream Pie 

8 products, including Ice-cream, Chicken Dinners 


More than 70 different dishes to serve two or four people. Contact 
your nearest outdoor shop for details. 


Exclusively imported by 



I p TB JB Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 
K Wi Interstate (008) 33 1325 
RICHARDS Fax (03) 417 1610 



hisperLite Internationale is designed 
r world-class performance in real-world 
ndilions. For use around the globe, 
irns Shellite and kerosene with 
mplete field maintainability. Based on 
[■ award-winning WhispcrLite, the 
ternationale will boil one litre of water 
less than 4 Vi minutes, weighs under 
0 grams and folds small enough to fit 
>ide a cook-set. 


»o available is the original WhisperLile 
>ve, the most popular stove in North 
nerica for backpackers and climbers; 
d the famous MSR XGK Multifuel 
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By any measure, Natural Australia is a 
publication of substance. Some of the photos, 
particularly a couple of pictures of birds, are 
stunners. The ACF’s cheaper offering was 
singled out for particular praise last year. The 
1991 edition is up to the same standard and 
includes varied, interesting and generally very 
good photos. Some, such as of a precarious 
arch near Chambers Pillar, are remarkable. 

Robert Rankin continues to offer 
remarkable value for money with, if anything, 
improved quality. 

Peter Dombrovskis's photography is at its 
best in his 1991 Wilderness Diary. If you love 
Tasmania’s wild beauty, you’ll find it 
irresistible. The photo of snow-clad 
Precipitous Bluff at sunset is almost pas¬ 
sionate. 

CB 

Parks: Victoria’s National and State Parks 

by Jane Calder (Victorian National Parks 
Association and the Canterbury Press, 1990, 
RRP $39.95). 

This substantial tome sets out on the 
ambitious task of documenting the main 
features and other basic information 
concerning every National and State Park in 
Victoria. The result is attractive, and a useful 
reference, even if it isn’t great literature. 
Unfortunately, however, much of it is 
reminiscent of a collection of Department of 
Conservation and Environment leaflets 
available for visitors to each park. Indeed, it 
looks as if the many (attractive and useful) 
maps have come straight from such a source. 
Parks has many interesting black-and-white 
illustrations and a generous serve of excellent 
colour photos, although you wonder about the 
reliability of much of the information in the 
book as at least two of the photo captions des¬ 
cribe incorrectly what is depicted. 

CB 

South-West Tasmania-A Natural History & 
Visitor’s Guide by Ken Collins (Heritage 
Books, 1990, RRP $39.95). 

It is an ambitious task to produce an 
all-embracing, 370-page interpretative guide 
to South-west Tasmania, incorporating high 
quality colour plates and detailed text into a 
portable (but not quite pocket-sized) book. 
Having an artist’s eye for detail, a seemingly 
insatiable curiosity and a journalist's ability to 
explain complex phenomena in an accessible 
way, Ken Collins succeeds where many others 
have failed. 

The first half of the book covers in great 
detail the geological evolution of the 
landscape, Aboriginal and European history, 
and the vegetation and animal life. Here, 
Collins excels. Where most other guidebooks 
give only a rough sketch of the environment 
through which the traveller passes, he 
provides a detailed yet readable interpretation 
of the landscape. 

The first hundred pages cover the major 
geological eras which created the buckled 
landscape of South-west Tasmania, and the 
periods of glaciation that reshaped it. The 
liberal use of detailed maps and colour 
photographs to illustrate geological features 
and phenomena helps to make the 
information readily understandable. The many 
colour plates the size of postage stamps, 


whilst useful, have a claustrophobic effect for 
those used to either the great outdoors or to 
‘coffee-table’ books. However, it is refreshing 
to see that someone has at last taken on the 
challenge of explaining geological processes 
which occurred over time-scales that put our 
tiny life-spans into perspective. 

In the next hundred pages or so, Collins 
deals with the vegetation and wildlife of the 
South-west. Where many would ignore the 
numerous forest fungi, spiders or seashore 
inhabitants, Collins explains them in detail 
with accompanying colour plates. One can 
sense his fascination and his desire to explain 
to others the mysteries he has encountered. A 
useful bibliography and glossary complement 
the text. 

The final section consists of a visitor's 
guide, mainly to multi-day walks such as the 
South Coast and Port Davey Tracks and 
Frenchmans Cap, which are for experienced 
walkers. The sections on Hartz Mountains and 
Mt Field are the only ones likely to appeal to 
day trippers. Many of the walks have been 
covered in other guidebooks, though not with 
the interpretative eye of a Ken Collins. 

Some of these tracks have had much 
money spent on them to limit degradation and 
to ensure that the walker's experience is not 
confined to wading button grass bogs. 
However, the inclusion of little-used tracks and 
areas which are likely to attract more visitors 
as a result is the greatest single failing of the 
book. By promoting such routes Collins, like 
John Chapman and others, contributes to the 
degradation of the environment he wishes to 
share with his readers. 

South-West Tasmania-A Natural History 
and Visitor's Guide is like an almost 
pocket-sized encyclopaedia which you can 
pick up and read when it takes your fancy. 
However, at $39.95 and a weighty 370 pages 
it is the sort of book only a few will poke in their 
pack pocket and read along the way. Despite 
its limitations, every South-west enthusiast 
should read it. 

Bob Burton 

Mountain Memories-Sixty Years of Skiing 

by Mick Hull (MH Books, 1990, RRP $49.50). 

I devoured this long-awaited publication 
almost the moment it arrived on my desk. For, 
like many other skiers and walkers, I love to 
read about mountain pioneers, their hardships 
and their achievements. 

Not since the publication of Harry 
Stephenson's Skiing the High Plains back in 
1982 has such a collection of mountain stories 
been compiled in one book. Anyone who 
enjoyed Stephenson’s book will enjoy this 
one—he was influential in its design and 
layout. 

Mick Hull is especially well qualified to write 
a book of this kind. He began skiing in 1931 
and has remained an enthusiastic walker and 
skier to this day. He has taken groups of 
people to many parts of the Victorian Alps—in 
particular to Mt Hotham, Mt Bogong, and the 
Bogong High Plains, to which most of the book 
is devoted. He has also skied in Europe; in 
1985, at the age of 75, he won an international 
giant slalom event for skiers over 70 years of 
age, held at Innsbruck, Austria. 

Printed on high-quality paper, Mountain 
Memories contains over 400 pages of 


mountain stories, which date back many 
years, and is liberally illustrated with 
photographs—including many of historical 
interest. Some of these are repetitive: there 
are more than 300, in black-and-white and in 
colour. The well-known Mt Bogong tragedy of 
1936, in which Hull’s skiing friend Cleve Cole 
died, is perhaps the highlight of the book, and 
the numerous chapters devoted to it will keep 
the reader fascinated for hours. Even though 
Mountain Memories is not professionally 
produced, I found Hull’s style of ‘bush writing’ 
attractive and fun to read, and I’m sure many 
others will, too. 

Glenn van der Knijff 

Kosciusko-Where the Ice-trees Burn by 

Klaus Hueneke (Tabletop Press, 1990, RRP 
$24.95). 

The Snowy Mountains of New South Wales 
is an area worthy of detailed analysis and this 
most recent effort completes Hueneke’s 
trilogy on it. 

His previous books, Huts of the High 
Country and Kiandra to Kosciusko, were 
compiled mostly from stories and snippets of 
information interspersed with black-and-white 
photographs. His latest publication, however, 
consists of a selection of his favourite colour 
photographs with an introductory text, along 
similar lines to Harry Nankin’s Range upon 
Range-The Australian Alps. Whilst the 
reproduction and quality of the plates are not 
as good as those in Nankin’s book, Kosciusko 
will nestle nicely on the bookshelf of any 
Snowy Mountains lover. 

Hueneke's text is interesting, to say the 
least. Reading it, I was almost as excited on a 
couple of occasions as he obviously had been. 
His anecdotal approach touches on his 
personal feelings towards the mountains, and 
his contact with them on foot and on skis. He 
has also given us an insight into his 
photographic technique and equipment. The 
text leads into a set of more than 80 colour 
plates. 

Hueneke’s photography is not restricted to 
one style; this collection includes wilderness 
scenes, portraits, and man-made subjects. All 
are reproduced clearly and sharply, even 
though they were taken without a tripod. 

Kosciusko is a branch in a different direction 
for Hueneke, and one of which he can be 
proud. 

Gv 

The Scientific Significance of the 
Australian Alps: the Proceedings of the 
First Fenner Conference edited by Roger 
Good (Australian Alps National Parks Liaison 
Committee and Australian Academy of 
Science, 1990, RRP free). 

The Australian Alps are environmentally 
unique. This book brings together a wide 
range of scientific perspectives on the Alps. 
The many topics covered include grazing, 
Aboriginal pre-history and zoology. Although 
largely for academic research rather than idle 
browsing, those seriously interested in the 
well-being of the Alps will find this book an 
invaluable resource. Copies are available in 
limited quantities from the editor, c/- New 
South Wales National Parks and Wildlife 
Service, Queanbeyan—phone (06) 297 6144. 

Brian Walters 
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Lake Mountain Management and 
Development Plan (Alpine Resorts 
Commission and Department of Conservation 
and Environment, 1990, RRPfree). 

Lake Mountain is the closest alpine area to 
Melbourne. It is a popular playground for 
day-tripping ski tourers, whose numbers 
increase every year. Sheer volume of visitors 
means that some development, or at least 
rationalization of existing development, is 
inevitable: there is too much congestion on 
trails and around the car-parks. However, 
there is also a magnificent alpine environment 
at Lake Mountain (including a unique stand of 
rain forest) and the paramount consideration 
in any management decision should be to 
protect that environment. 

The plan sets out proposals for the future 
management of the area, but the timing for 
comments has discouraged public 
participation. Some proposals are good, such 
as measures to separate skiers and 
snow-players. But the huge increases in car¬ 
parks at high altitudes are ill thought out, 
unnecessary, and will mean a great deal of 
destruction of vegetation. There has been no 
consideration of public transport, nor any 
attempt to determine the maximum numbers 
the area can tolerate, with a view to some 
control of those numbers: Lake Mountain in 
winter has already reached saturation point. 

It is alarming that the Alpine Resorts 
Commission pressed ahead with the 
development of a new trail while this plan was 
being prepared, with the accompanying 
destruction of rare alpine vegetation. The ARC 
has the worst environmental record of any 
land management authority in Victoria (see 
Wild no 38). This plan has some excellent 
features and would provide for better 
management of a great ski touring area, but 
there seems no good policy reason for any 
continuing involvement on the part of the ARC. 
Lake Mountain should be made a State Park, 
as was promised by the Victorian Government 
some time ago. 

The entire plan is on display, and a summary 
is available free of charge, at Melbourne and 
regional offices of the Alpine Resorts Com¬ 
mission and the Department of Conservation 
and Environment. 

BW 

On the Edge of Wilderness, The Story of 
Bogong Ski Lodge and Land Resumptions 
in New South Wales by Bryan Haig (Durham, 
1990, RRP $16.95). 

Bogong Lodge stood on private land 
adjacent to Kosciusko National Park. The 
author of this book was its owner until the land 
was compulsorily acquired for addition to the 
National Park, and the lodge destroyed. 

The real problem with the actions of the 
National Parks and Wildlife Sen/ice was not 
the resumption of the land: that can often be 
necessary in order to enhance the viability of 
the area protected—and this lodge was very 
close to Mt Jagungal. In a reasoned account, 
Haig makes clear his feeling of powerlessness 
in the face of a bureaucracy which refused to 
hold itself publicly accountable. There were no 
fair procedures in place which might have 
allowed public input into the decisions taken, 
and the land holder received inadequate 
compensation. 


We need better parks, but we also need to 
get right the process of acquiring them. 

BW 

People Within a Landscape: A Collection of 
Images of Nepal photos by Bert Willison, text 
by Shirley Bourke (Four Sherpa Trust, 1990, 
RRP $40). 

‘I hope you will be able to discover a 
sensitive reviewer to comment on this book', 
the final line of the letter that arrived with a 
copy of People Within a Landscape intoned. 
The implication, no doubt, being that because 
this book is the work of a charitable trust—and 
for four Sherpas killed while accompanying a 
trekking group—it should be reviewed ‘gently’. 
My correspondent should have had more con¬ 
fidence in the book he represented. Although 
braced for the worst following this introduction, 

I was immediately captivated by People Within 
a Landscape. 

People is a credit to all involved with its 
publication. Attractively designed and printed 
to a superior standard, it provides a wonderful 
insight into the uniquely beautiful life and 
landscape of Nepal. The excellent photos 
exude the warmth and colour of these 
delightful people, and made me resolve to visit 
Nepal, and sooner rather than later. 

The brief text, often in the form of expanded 
photo captions, deftly sketches a concise but 
informative overview of the land and its people 
which admirably complements the pictures. 
The many trekkers from the West who’ve been 
moved by the ‘Nepalese experience’ will be 
particularly attracted by this book, but even if, 
like me, you’ve never been there, and are 
suspected of questionable sensitivity, the 
chances are that you'll find it uplifting. 

CB 

Australia’s Endangered Species edited by 
Michael Kennedy (Simon & Schuster, 1990, 
RRP $39.95). 

If you never realized that some Australian 
species of animals and plants are 
endangered, you will be shocked by this book 
and will immediately join at least one of the 
four conservation groups whose leaders 
endorse the back cover. But look elsewhere 
for authoritative enlightenment. The book is 
aimed at the media and at politicians—who 
have responded on cue—but even if you are 
neither, you may want to read it. 

The main fault is the wonderfully inventive 
category termed ‘potentially vulnerable’, into 
which are bundled all the species that have 
ever been rumoured to be rare or declining, 
whether or not that is the case. For reptiles this 
has the effect of increasing the number of 
threatened species from 14 to 155; good for 
publicity but not very credible. Most of the 
space in each account is devoted to physical 
description with pitifully little about the 
features that make the species interesting or, 
sometimes, even why they are threatened. 
How I long for a book that brings endangered 
species to life and makes them cry out to be 
saved. 

Stephen Garnett 

The Living Centre of Australia and The 
Flowers of Central Australia by Alec 
Blombery (Kangaroo Press, 1989, RRP 
$14.95 and $8.95, respectively). 


The first book is subtitled ‘a complete guide 
to the area’. It isn't. Rather, it is a book on 
plants contained within a digest of oddly 
assorted tourist information. The vegetative 
kernel, complete with photographs and even 
part of the introduction, reappears in the 
second book. On its own, the latter is quite 
useful if you just want a general idea. It 
includes passable photographs which will 
assist with the identification of many common 
desert wild flowers. 

SG 

The Rights of Nature by Roderick Nash 
(Primavera and Wilderness Society, 1990, 
RRP $24.95). 

The ecological needs of the world seem 
desperately pressing and obvious. It is often 
said that the time has come for action, not 
words; the Green movement has a record of 
action on a wide range of environmental 
issues. But environmental principles need rig¬ 
orous theoretical grounding if the Green 
movement is to achieve the lasting changes in 
society that our current environmental prob¬ 
lems require. 

Many philosophical movements have led to 
social progress some time later: great philos¬ 
ophers of the 19th century, such as the 
Marxists, the American pragmatists and Freud 
(to give but three examples) have had enorm¬ 
ous influence on what the common person 
thinks in the 20th century. In fact, much of the 
theoretical work which influences environ¬ 
mentalists has come from scientists who have 
been driven by insights derived from their own 
disciplines to find a wider framework. To date, 
there has been little philosophical inquiry into 
environmental matters. 

In The Rights of Nature (which the 
Wilderness Society has arranged to be 
reprinted in Australia after its initial publication 
in the USA), Nash explores the history of 
environmental ethics and postulates that there 
has been an historical process in which rights 
have been ever more widely applied. They 
have been extended to the poor, to women, to 
blacks, to animals, and now must be 
understood to apply to nature itself. Given that 
a popular response to nature today is to tame 
and destroy it, Nash's perspective is timely. I 
cannot avoid wondering, though, whether the 
concept of rights is sufficient here. A 
measuring of rights seems a poor way to 
interact with any fellow creature. It may assist 
with legal issues in the short term, but 
eventually we may need to learn from 
‘primitive’ peoples some of their attitudes 
towards nature. 

BW 

Walk the West: Day Walks on Tasmania’s 
West Coast by Duncan How, illustrated by 
Phil Webb (Tasmanian Department of Sport 
and Recreation, revised edition, 1990, RRP 
$4.95). 

This guidebook is well presented with an 
attractive cover in a handy A5 format. It 
describes 18 one-day walks on Tasmania’s 
west coast, from easy strolls that can be done 
in a wheelchair, to more vigorous jaunts of up 
to seven hours’ duration. 

Most of the walks described are easily 
accessible from the well-worn tourist routes 
and destinations of the west, such as 
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Queenstown, Strahan, Zeehan and the Lyell 
Highway. The book would therefore make a 
worthwhile acquisition for people planning a 
standard 'fly-drive' Tasmanian holiday. The 
walks detailed are all very rewarding and 
would add an extra dimension to the west 
coast tourist routine. They visit places like 
Montezuma Falls, the remains of the historic 
Abt railway, Donaghys Hill with its spectacular 
views of Frenchmans Cap, Strahan’s ocean 
beach, the impressive Henty sand dunes, and 
many relics of past mining activities. 

For each walk, the starting point, distance, 
walking time, map reference and grading are 
given. Because many of the walks are per¬ 
fectly straightforward, much of the text is de¬ 
voted to notes on the interesting historical and 
botanical backgrounds of the areas. Sketch 
maps are not provided. 

The book contains some rudimentary notes 
on safety and environmental responsibility, 
but refers the reader to other, more detailed, 
sources of information. In summary, it is 
recommended for tourists or people wanting 
to become very familiar with the west coast of 
Tasmania. However, the ‘serious’ bushwalker 
who wants information on some of the west’s 
more challenging trips should look elsewhere. 

Geoff Law 

Gammon Ranges National Park and 
Arkaroola Sanctuary-A Walking Guide to 
the Northern Flinders Ranges by Adrian 
Heard (State Publishing South Australia, 
1990, RRP $14.95). 

The Gammon Ranges are South Australia's 
most hallowed high country: a sublime 
wilderness of gorges and plateaux. Some die- 
hards will doubtless rue the publication of this, 
the first walking guide to the area, for the 
book's very success in giving clear and 
detailed track notes can also be construed as 
making accessible a landscape perhaps 
better left unadvertised. 

Such misgivings aside, this guide will be 
welcomed by many walkers making forays into 
the area. It includes a brief introduction to the 
history, geology, flora and fauna of the park, 
together with tips on access, gear and the like. 
This information and the precise route 
descriptions reflect the thoroughness of the 
author’s research and the advice local 
legends such as Ray Sinclair-Wood have 
given him. 

The guide divides the Gammons into three 
circuits: the gorges that cut deep into the 
southern flanks of the Blue Range; Mainwater 
Pound and the scrubby tops of the Blue 
Range; and the Mt McKinlay massif. These 
circuits take in the main features, but one has 
only to look at the number of side trips and 
short-cuts offered to appreciate that the terrain 
resists being packaged too neatly. Perhaps 
inevitably, the maps of the circuits are dense 
with contours, and give only a rudimentary 
outline of the routes to be followed. 

Later pages refer to the Arkaroola 
Sanctuary. Walking notes include highlights 
such as Mt Painter, the Armchair and Freeling 
Heights, but the coverage of Yudnamutana 
Gorge and the country further north is far from 
comprehensive. 

The guide contains many cautions about 
venturing into these parts: the snaring 
undergrowth and treacherous terrain, the 


need to ‘tread lightly', and most of all the 
capricious nature of the water supply. Yet I was 
surprised to see no real discussion of the 
pleasures and perils of walking there during 
flooding rains. My honeymoon, for example, 
was made even more memorable by a 
night-long downpour which transformed the 
gorges into a jewelled spectacle of cascades 
and waterfalls. 

Quentin Chester 

The South End—Car Tours & Walks. 
Kosciusko National Park (New South Wales 
National Parks and Wildlife Sen/ice, 1990, 
RRP $3.00). 

This 42-page booklet appears to be one of 
a series that deals with various parts of 
Kosciusko National Park. The area covered is 
that contained within the southern half of the 
park, in particular the region accessible from 
the roads to Kosciusko and Guthega and the 
Alpine and Barry Ways. It is meant as a tourist 
guide for those unfamiliar with the area, but 
also contains 18 references for further reading 
and would provide a good starting point for 
those wishing to increase their knowledge of 
this important alpine National Park. 

The booklet begins with brief descriptions of 
both Aboriginal and European history of the 
region, its vegetation, wildlife and geology. It 
then discusses the three wilderness areas in 
this part of the park (Pilot, Byadbo and 
Jagungal) and the alpine resorts. The alpine 
area of the Main Range has been excluded; it 
is covered in a separate publication. The 
booklet then outlines some of the recreational 
activities available, such as bushwalking, ski 
touring, horse-riding and cycling. The 
regulations that govern these activities are 
mentioned. 

The last and largest part of the booklet 
describes the roads and tracks of the region. 
It is based on the main access roads 
mentioned above and goes into interesting 
detail on the origins of the names given to 
features such as creeks and gaps. Throughout 
the book are numerous line-drawings of the 
flora and fauna. 

David Noble 

Canoeing Guide to New South Wales (New 
South Wales Canoe Association Incorporated, 
1990, RRP $24.95). 

This relatively slick publication has been 
compiled on a voluntary basis by members of 
the Touring Committee of the New South 
Wales Canoe Association, and contains 
contributions from numerous experienced 
NSW canoeists. It replaces the less thorough 
guide prepared by the association some 15 
years ago and complements the book 
Canoeing the Rivers and Lakes of New South 
Wales by Chris and Yvonne McLaughlin, 
which I reviewed in Wild no 24. 

The advent of virtually indestructible plastic 
kayaks, a dramatic rise in the general level of 
skill and an increase in the number of 
canoeists has led to the 'discovery' of rivers 
once considered uncanoeable. Consequently 
the guide includes a number of rivers, or 
sections of rivers, which have not been 
previously described. 

This is a glossy publication with hundreds of 
excellent colour photographs to accompany 
its river descriptions. The introductory section 


gives a brief list of safety equipment and other 
canoeing references, and a description of the 
international rapid-grading system complete 
with photographs of typical rapids in each 
grade. There is also a classification of 
paddlers from beginner to advanced. The 
introduction includes a brief but important 
section on conservation and an explanation of 
how to use river reports. 

About 15 pages are devoted to flat-water 
paddling: around Sydney Harbour, the 
northern beaches, Pittwater, the Hawkesbury 
and Georges Rivers, Port Hacking, the 
Shoalhaven area and Myall Lakes. The 
section on white water is divided into six 
regions: Sydney and environs; central west; 
south coast and adjacent ranges; southern 
tablelands and south-west slopes; Hunter and 
mid-north coast; and northern tablelands and 
northern rivers. There is an index at the back 
of the book with an alphabetical list of rivers; 
page numbers printed in the regional index in 
the front of the book as well would have been 
useful. 

A publication which covers more than 70 
rivers is necessarily brief in describing any one 
of them. The duration and degree of difficulty 
of each trip are described, as are access, 
overall character of the river and the relevant 
maps. Warning notes are given where 
appropriate. The guide will help paddlers who 
plan a trip to decide whether they should 
tackle each section of their chosen river. A 
number of sketch maps, drawn from 
1:100,000 topographical maps, show access 
points, major rapids, campsites and tracks 
appropriate to some rivers. As with 
bushwalking guides, however, detailed maps 
of more isolated regions are a necessity. The 
notes on rapids, whilst useful, are no 
substitute for a proper inspection. 

This is a good publication, and worth buying 
for the photos alone. It is an essential addition 
to the library of any paddler planning a 
white-water tour in New South Wales. The 
NSW Canoe Association is to be congrat¬ 
ulated upon its publication. 

James Sloan 

The Rivers and Lakes of New South 
Wales-A Canoeing and Camping Guide by 

Chris and Yvonne McLaughlin (Macstyle 
Publishing, 1990, RRP $16.95). 

New South Wales has many excellent and 
diverse waterways, from the raging waters of 
the Gwydir to the quiet, flooded red gum 
forests of Barmah. This book describes 71 of 
the State’s rivers and 62 lakes and is a must 
for anyone who wishes to explore them by 
canoe, be they white-water fanatic or 
laid-back summer paddler. 

This is a completely revised and updated 
edition of the very successful Canoeing the 
Rivers and Lakes of New South Wales by the 
same authors, first published in 1986. 
However, it not only updates existing 
information but includes material on 21 rivers 
and 26 lakes not documented before. It 
includes general information on paddling 
equipment, safety, and first aid; these sections 
are by no means exhaustive but are more than 
adequate for a paddling guide. The strength 
of the book lies in what follows—a description 
of the rivers and lakes, divided into 16 
geographical areas. 
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retired paramedic, experienced 
bushwalker & outback traveller 


• AUSTRALIAN 

• POCKET SIZE 

• AUTHORITATIVE 

• WATERPROOF 

• COMPREHENSIVE 

• OVER 100 PAGES 


PUT ONE IN THE FIRST AID KIT! 


Out now in good outdoor adven¬ 
ture shops, and selected retailers, 
or send in the coupon below. 


POST COUPON TO: 

FREEPOST No. 4 

Wilderness Publications 
P.O. Box 444, Blackburn 
3130 Phone (03) 878 4281 

No postage stamp required 

Name:. 

Address:. 


.P/C. 

Enclosed is my cheque/money order 
for $19.95 per book, post free or debit 
my Bankcard/Mastercard/Visa no. 

r... ir ,,■¥■■■¥■■■ i 

Expiry date:. 

Signature: . w 



Each river system and lake is described in 
general, including interesting data on 
geography, flora and fauna. This is followed by 
detailed information about maps, river 
distances, minimum and maximum river 
heights (or discharge rates if known), river 
grading, entry and exit points, and the best 
ways to shuttle cars. Particular attention is 
given to hazards, both natural and artificial 
(the latter includes speedboats), rapids, 
portage routes, frequency of campsites, 
availability of firewood, places of natural 
beauty and amenities. As well, 39 sketch 
maps are included. 

Undoubtedly there are omissions; it is a 
huge task to provide in one book a paddle by 
numbers’ guide to all these rivers. The wary 
canoeist will take any river description as a 
guide and nothing more, and accept personal 
responsibility for his or her own ability to deal 
with the conditions as found on the day. 

The book could be improved by the 
inclusion of such things as a regional map at 
the beginning of each section and a summary 
of river particulars in table form, and by maps 
of better quality. These would be more 
consistent with the excellent written material. 

Because of the diversity of the waterways it 
describes, the depth of information it 
provides—and its serious treatment of lakes, 
which are so often neglected—this book will 
be of value not only to white-water enthusiasts 
but to family groups, naturalists, photograph¬ 
ers and youth groups. Don’t leave home and 
paddle without it! 

Kelvin Longhurst 

Tiga An animated video by Lucinda 
Clutterbuck (Lucinda Clutterbuck, 1989, RRP 
$39.95). Tiga: A Teacher’s Guide by 
Katherine Scholes (Wilderness Society, 1990, 
RRP $9.95). 

It captures the imagination of every 
Australian: the loss of our largest carnivore, 
the thylacine, or Tasmanian tiger. Perhaps, 
just perhaps, it is still there. 

The documentary video tells the story well, 
and has an imaginative dimension which will 
leave you wondering and hoping. It is one of 
a series of films available on video through the 
Wilderness Society’s education programme. 

The teacher’s guide prepared by Katherine 
Scholes provides ways of using the film in 
schools. It is full of good materials and lesson 
ideas which explore the theme of the 
Tasmanian tiger in various ways—including 
comparison with other mysterious creatures 
which may or may not exist, such as the Loch 
Ness monster—and the environmental 
lessons to be learnt from the plight of the 
thylacine. The guide would be suitable for use 
by teachers of secondary and upper primary 
students. 

BW 

Australian Wildflower Christmas Cards 

(Robert Rankin, 1990, RRP $9.95 for box of 
15). Australian Wildlife Postcard Collection 
(Wilderness Society, 1990, RRP $15.95 for 
book of 22 cards). Greeting Cards (Peter 
Dombrovskis, RRP $29.25 for set of 15). 
Tasmanian Greeting Cards (Rob Blakers, 
1990, RRP $1.95 each). Wild Australia 
Christmas Cards (Robert Rankin, 1990, RRP 
$9.95 for box of 15). 


Anxious to expand their range, publishers of 
Australian wilderness calendars have this 
year entered the card market with a 
vengeance. 

Rankin has produced attractively boxed 
cards with a Christmas message printed 
inside each card. There are two sets of Wild 
Australia cards, each including four different 
photos, with subjects familiar to aficionados of 
Rankin’s popular calendars. The wild flower 
series is of attractive water-colours by Estella 
Rankin, again with four different pictures in 
each box. 

As the title implies, the Wilderness Society’s 
collection consists of post cards, in this case 
in book form, each card being attached by 
perforations along one of its short sides. The 
photos are excellent and very well printed. It 
remains to be seen whether people will want 
to tear them out for posting. 

In keeping with everything Peter Dombrov¬ 
skis has published, his greeting cards are the 
Rolls Royce of the range. Slightly larger than 
the other cards surveyed, they are superb 
reproductions of ‘trade mark' Dombrovskis 
photos—Tasmanian wilderness scenes of 
autumn beech forests, pandani and the like. 
The cards are blank inside. 

Rob Blakers has got in on the act with 
attractive smaller cards (also blank inside) of 
familiar Tasmanian wilderness scenes. Whilst 
a few, such as his photo of Precipitous Bluff, 
are not outstanding, most are very good and 
will have a wide appeal. 

CB 

Antarctica-The Last Great Wilderness 

posters (Jonathan Chester, 1990, RRP $25 
each or $125 for set of six, from PO Box 703, 
Avalon Beach, NSW 2107). 

Chester has delivered the goods with these 
quality reproductions of some of his excellent 
photos on quality, heavy art paper. Three are 
charming ‘wildlife shots' and three depict the 
frozen grandeur of this great continent. The 
former seem to work better as posters. Each 
poster measures 69 x 49 centimetres. 

CB 

Name and Address Book (Australian 
Conservation Foundation, 1990, RRP 
$14.95). 

Attractively designed and printed on 
recycled paper, this spiral-bound book was 
different from what I'd anticipated but I 
immediately liked what I saw. There are no 
glossy photos (only one, beautiful, photo on 
the matt cover) but intelligent and attractive 
design means you probably won’t miss ’em. 
The interesting tab system makes entries easy 
to find, thereby probably ensuring that it will 
be well used. 

CB 

Other Titles Received 

Egypt & the Sudan-A Travel Survival Kit by 

Scott Wayne (Lonely Planet, second edition, 
1990, RRP $19.95). 

Egyptian Arabic Phrasebook by Scott 
Wayne (Lonely Planet, 1990, RRP $4.95). 
New Caledonia-A Travel Survival Kit by 

Laurie Fullerton (Lonely Planet, 1990, RRP 
$14.95). 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send to the 
Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
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ZAMBBRLAN 

committed to quality 



bImescol 



DUAL DENSITY SOLE 




O Hydrobloc is a premium 
grade mature leather, 
characterised by low water 
absorption and a drying out 
time 50% in advance of 
alternative leathers. 


s in its ^ 
n end to those aching legs. 


d for the treaded a 


area'"above the^r 


s used in the 
e tread to help 
k and reduce the 
overall weight. The two 
different density layers 
combined and formed i 
moulding process, therefore 
giving greater overall 
strength. 


the 


zamberlanl 60 


SPORT LITE 

KLETS Vibram sole, Biflex midsole, anatomical 
Cambrelle-lined innersole, Cambrelle lining, 
suede and Cordura upper. 

FELL LITE & 303 LADY LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole, Biflex midsole, anatomical 
Cambrelle-lined innersole, quality Ingrassato 
leather upper, lined with suede and leather, Lady 
Lite lined with Cambrelle and leather. 

TREK LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole, Multiflex midsole, 
anatomical Cambrelle-lined innersole, full 
Hydrobloc leather upper, lined with Cambrelle 
and suede. 

ALPIN LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole,'Multiflex midsole, 
anatomical Cambrelle-lined innersole, full 3mm 
Hydrobloc leather, lined with Cambrelle. 



O In 1986, Zamberlan 
developed the Multiflex 
System midsole, which 
ensures that each size of 
boot has proportionally the 
same flex pattern. Each full 
size range of Multiflex is 
made in 3 different degrees 
of flex to suit the particular 
use of the model. 

Light Flex: Trek Lite 
Medium Flex: Alpin Lite 


|Cambrelle.l 

O Cambrelle is a durable, 
cushion-like fabric that is 
both hard wearing and 
comfortable. Its ability to 
quickly wick away moisture 
makes it the perfect lining 
material for boots made 
with Hydrobloc leather. 

Available from good 
outdoor shops 
Trade enquiries: 

REFLEX SPORTS 
(02) 977 7444 









Our very tough Taslan Gore-Tex ST CLAIR jacket 
is the best-value hard-core jacket on the market. 
Features include: 

■ Cut extra long for sitting on those wet logs 
on the side of the track 

■ Unique double storm-flap system over the zip 
for full-frontal weather protection 

■ Strong, reliable YKK tooth-zipper 

■ Adjustable hood with wired visor 

■ Waist-cord and patch pockets 

The ST CLAIR overtrousers are cut for action. A 
short leg-zip with a triangular gusset makes entry 
into the pants a breeze, even with heavy boots. 
Both the ST CLAIR jacket and overpants are fully 
factory-seam-sealed for ultimate weather 
protection. 

For your nearest stockist call 

008 077 067 

Trade enquiries welcome. 

•Gore-Tex is a registered trademark 

ot WL Gores Associates, no. I -1 ! H I ii 


Please send me FREE information on Cl TENTS 


Name_ □ RUCKSACKS 

Street_ □ SLEEPING BAGS 

Town_Postcode O CLOTHING 


CHATSWOOD 

272 VICTORIA AVE 
(OPP CHATSWOOD 
CHASE CAR-PARK) 
PH (02) 419 6955 


SYDNEY 

291 SUSSEX ST 
PH (02) 264 3146 
or (02) 267 3639 
FAX (045) 72 5869 



How Low? 

Aircraft and the 
wilderness experience 


Having recently visited a number of our most 
famous National Parks, including Uluru-Mt 
Olga, Kings Canyon, Kakadu and Purnululu, I 
am very disappointed and concerned about 
the detrimental effect that the large number of 
scenic flights over these areas have on the 
wilderness experience. 

In excess of 50 planes and helicopters fly 
over some of these areas every day. Around 
sunrise and sunset there is often a continuous 
drone of engine noise for an hour or more over 
the most spectacular parts of these parks. For 
example, in Picaninni Gorge in Purnululu 
National Park (Bungle Bungles), which 
requires a respectable 35 kilometre walking 
effort to visit, the experience is severely 
marred by a sightseeing helicopter passing 
overhead at around 100 metres altitude at 
least 15 times a day. As it does so, the canyon 
reverberates with the whine and clatter of the 
helicopter. In addition, numerous fixed-wing 
planes pass over the area every day... 

National Parks are created (or should be) 
not only to protect the environment but, 
equally important, to provide the public with 
much needed ‘breathing space’ in which 
nature can be enjoyed in as unspoilt a 
condition as possible. There is little sense in 
establishing National Parks if we lose sight of 
these objectives. It seems to me that it is high 
time we reflected on the trend over the past 
decade or so of subjecting our wilderness 
areas to ever increasing development and use 
of technology. Doing this detracts from, and 
often destroys, the very experience of the 
wilderness we seek. Apart from the 
indiscriminate use of planes and helicopters, 
examples of this are ever increasing vehicle 
access and the widespread use of power 
generators and chain-saws in our National 
Parks. If we do not bring this trend to an end, 
our wilderness areas will end up as little more 
than museum display pieces only to be seen 
in total comfort through a windscreen. 

While this may seem a profitable prospect 
to tourism promoters and tour operators, the 
individuals who are prepared to put in a 
personal effort in seeking the wilderness 
experience...are losing out, being dominated 
and subjugated by commercial interests. In 
the long run, society too will lose as our 
individuality and spirit of adventure and 
endeavour are suppressed. 

I urge you to work towards bringing to an 
end the increasing development and 
commercialization of National Parks and other 
wilderness areas. One significant step would 
be a strict regulation of non-essential flying 
over these areas. 

Niels Crosley Munksgaard 
Wanguri, NT 

, Readers' letters are welcome (with sender’s full name and 
address, for verification). A selection will be published in this 

printed. Write to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
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SILVA 

COMPASS-BOUSSOLE 


SlffA 


YOUR SAFETY IS WORTH A SILVA 


SPIRE 
SERIES 

This rugged rucksack is 
made of the highest 
quality materials and is _____ 

specifically designed for 

major mountaineering 

expeditions anywhere 
the world. The additional 
comfort of our twin-layer 
lumbar support makes this 
pack the ideal choice for 
'ing large volumes and 
capacities for extended 
treks into wilderness areas. 

The Spire series is equally 
home on Tasmania’s 
Cradle Mountain or on the 
roof of the world ... the 
Himalayas! 

CAPACITY: 50,60,70 litres 
FABRIC: Cordura Plus 
COLOUR: Black/Magenta 
(3 sizes), Cobalt/Aqua 
(50, 70 litres), 

Electric Blue/Magenta 
(60 litres) 

WEIGHT: 2.4 kg 
FEATURES: 

• Double compartment 
with curved zip-entry to 
bottom compartment. 

• Zip-out shelf facility to 
make two compartments 

• Internal and external 
zippered lid pockets. 

• A generous spindrift 

• Four side-compression 
straps. 

• Twin ice axe loops. 

• Sternum strap. 

• Two wand-pockets. 

• Universal base carry or 


It’s time you treated 
yourself to a 

NEW 

Silva compass 


Look for this Silva compass display 
board at camping stores that sell 
genuine Silva compasses and not 
cheap look-alike imitations. 
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Superb Service 
Great Gear 
FREE CATALOGUE 
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WHY THE 
PERFORMANCE 
IS WORTH 
THE PRICE 


How can Gore-Tex fabric be waterproof 
and windproof yet still breathe? 


Sandwiched between layers of fabric, each 
square centimetre of the remarkable Gore-Tex 
membrane contains over a billion microscopic 





pores, These pores are randomly offset to stop 
rushing winds and too small to allow liquid 
water to penetrate, but large enough to allow 


The fabric is waterproof, but what 
about the seams? Garments made from any 
waterproof material are only as waterproof as 
the seams. The seams of all garments made 
from Gore-Tex fabric are permanently sealed 
and strengthened during manufacture with 
Gore-Tex seam-sealing tape and hot-air¬ 
welding equipment. 


making adjustments to suit the weather and 
your level of activity. 

Will I sweat in Gore-Tex fabric 
garments? Of course, just as we can when 
wearing a T-shirt or nothing at all. The hotter 
we get, the more we perspire. However, 
whenever you need weatherproof protection 
you'll be' drier inside a ‘breathing’ Gore-Tex 
fabric garment. 



Is Gore-Tex durable? As well as providing 
unrivalled protection and comfort, the 
laminated membrane liquid-barrier outlasts 
any conventional fabric-proofing. Gore-Tex 
fabric requires no special laundering. A 
garment can be cleaned by standard machine 
washing using powder detergent. W L Gore 
and Associates offer a three-year warranty on 
Gore-Tex fabrics used in garments bearing the 
Gore-Tex fabric warranty tag. Garments 
carrying our warranty tag are the most 
reliable, waterproof, windproof, and 
breathable you can buy. We guarantee it. 


your perspiration vapour to escape. Garments 
made from Gore-Tex fabric are both windproof 
and waterproof. Because perspiration vapour 
passes through the membrane you stay dry, 
comfortable and safe while active or at rest— 


What should I wear under my Gore-Tex 
fabric garment? Whatever you like. You’ll 
probably start with synthetic long underwear 
to wick perspiration moisture away from your 
skin. Simply add layers, depending upon how 
much insulation you need to stay comfortable, 



GORE-TEX 
FABRICS 
DO MORE 












CHECK 

INTO 

YHA 

From $8.00 per night. 


Whenever you’re looking for a 
friendly place to stay... at a friendly 
price... check into YHA. 

As a YHA member, you’ll receive a free 
guide to Victorian hostels plus another 
130 YHA holiday destinations around 
Australia, a subscription to our budget 
travel magazine and many great 
concessions. 

Feel like joining us? lust contact: 


YHA 


YHA Victoria 
205 King Street 
Melbourne 3000 
(03)670 7991 


TELEMARK 

Alaska/Canada 



Join an exciting expedition to ski XC in 
Alaska and BC, Canada. This unique 24- 
day adventure takes you skiing in the El 
Dorado basin of the South Chilcotin 
Mountains in BC. Then north to Alaska 
and the Ruth Glacier, the most 
spectacular glacier skiing in the world. 
Here in the shadow of Mt McKinley, you 
will learn safe glacial travel from experts 
and will carve your Tele skis amidst a 
stunning backdrop of mountains. The 
tour will be led by John Morrell, an XC 
ski guide for over 20 seasons in Australia 
and overseas. 27 April-21 May, 1991 
$4,995 ex Sydney. 

For further information 
contact Wilderness 
Expeditions, 73 Walker 
Street, North Sydney. 

(02) 956 8099 

Uc. No. 2TA001198 



Please send m 


e info on Alaska/Canada. 


ARE TO® 
BOUND 




ENOUGH? 

$ 

Brave enough to have a good, 
penetrating look at yourself and how 
you handle life? 

Adventurous enough to tackle 
the unknown and to face new 
challenges? 

Bold enough to risk new social 
relationships and to work with other 
people to achieve? 

Strong enough to leave all that is 
familiar and to seek an understanding 
of your future? 

Excited enough to want to go on 
expeditions, cave, raft, rockclimb, 
abseil, canoe, ski? 

Interested enough to want to 
see some of the most magnificent 
mountains, bushlands, rivers, rain 
forests and natural places in 
Australia? 

and Courageous enough to 
decide that NOW is the time to find 
out what Outward Bound really is all 
about? 

To find out more phone (008) 26 7999 
or send the slip below to: 


■ AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD 
BOUND FOUNDATION 

| Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001 

! NAME.. 

'M ADDRESS. 




P/CODE.PHONE. 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON 
^ yj □ Pack & Paddle Camps 
- sjf □ Standard Course (aged 17-30) 

'fljf □ Adult Course (aged over 30) 


AW SUMMER 91, 
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If Michael had been worrying about his pack... 



Adjustable harness system 

fits each individual back 
for total comfort and 
performance. 

Extra-length compression 
side straps for attaching 
additional items. 

Anatomically shaped 
shoulder straps — dual 
foam, rolled-edge 
construction for comfort. 

Double reinforced 
stitching on every fabric 
edge; overlocked to 
prevent fraying and seam 
failure. 

Fixed hip belt transfers 
load to hips for comfort 
and efficiency. 

External side-sleeve 
pockets, easy access for 
camera, Walkman, 
sunscreen etc. 


Weathertight expandable 

lid for large loads. 

Wide top opening for 

easy, convenient access. 

Lid pocket with zip 
openings front and back. 

Top compression strap 

underneath lid. 

Individually made by one 

machinist for strict quality 
control and craftmanship. 

Waterproof nylon sleeve 
back panel doubles as 
map pocket or insulation 
pad storage. 

Fabric option, 12oz 
waterproof canvas or 1000 
denier Cordura nylon. 

Double material base for 

maximum durability. 

Colour option. 


we wouldn’t have been doing our job 


The last thing you would want to 
worry about on the first solo 
traverse of the Southern Alps is 
your pack. To prevent these fears, 
Michael Abbott contacted Fairydown 
before he set out. He wanted the 
best pack available and he found it 
— the Terra Nova. 

From the outside, most packs 
look the same, but performance is 


another story. If you want a pack 
that is going to perform, ask 
someone who knows. 

After 68 Passes, 1600km and 
130 days over rough, isolated 
terrain, Michael said this about his 
Terra Nova: 

“The pack was excellent and by far 
the best designed and ruggedly 
made that I have used.” 


So don’t be fooled by flashy 
images. When you choose a pack, 
choose Fairydown. 












SKKUIJTZ 

BRILLIANT FLASHING LIGHT 
. . .your edge to survival 

Sighted at 16 km (clear night) 

Special marine & impart resistant materials 
As used by Rescue & Emergency services 
Waterproof to 150 metres 
Coloured lens caps 
2 year warranty 
Only needs 4 "AA” batteries 
Mounting Strap & Flotation collar 
included in R.R.P. $99.50 


For further information see your equipment 
supplier or contact Terra Maris Pty Ltd. 

Tel: (02) 451 4534. Fax (02) 975 2600 
5 Robyn Ave Frenchs Forest NSW 2086 


REST ASSURED 


Distributed in Australia 
by Clipper Trading Co Pty Ltd 
and sold at your favourite outdoor store. 


Y ou’ll rest easier and sleep easier! With the new INSUL-A-MAT 
you’ll be sleeping on a prime quality, self-inflating foam mattress 
that is built with superior workmanship and materials. 

Our unique method of bonding the foam to the fabric guarantees it 
against delamination and our durable urethane coating 
assures extra long wear. 

INSUL-A-MAT is available in 
eight exciting fashion 
colours and assorted 
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QUICK, 

Range of Outdoor Convenience Foods 


• Breakfast cereal • Scrambled egg mix 

• Damper mix • Apricot flavoured 
yoghurt • Tomato soup • Cream of 
chicken soup • Beef soup 

• Orange drink mix • Chocolate 
drink mix • Pasta & tomato sauce 

• Saffron rice • Chinese rice ’n’ 
chicken • Vegetable burger mix 

• Pasta with chicken sauce 

• Custard ’n’ apple mix • Rice 
custard mix • Pancake mix • Trail mix 


The ENDURANCE FOODS range has been carefully developed to suit 
the tastes and needs of our children, families and professionals when 
enjoying outdoor activities. 

All meals carry full cooking directions and food content details. 
They can be purchased as a single serve sachet or in bulk, from your 
nearest outdoor retailer. 


ENDURANCE FOODS 
24 Hinkler Road, Braeside Vic 3195 
Exclusively distributed by 


Phone Melbourne (03) 
Interstate (008) 33 132: 
Fax (03) 417 1610 


Whether you’re trekking the 
Himalayas or sightseeing through 
Europe, one of MEI’s travel 
will meet your needs. These 
luggage/backpack products a 
with long lasting durability ar 
comfort in mind. When shopping 
pack ask for MEI the TRAVEL 


Flying Scotsman I 55 litres 
Flying Scotsman II 60 litres 
(Parallel Suspension) 

Front pocket zips off to become a day 
pack with padded shoulder straps. 
Excellent for travelling and also as a 
recreational pack. Fabric: 1000 denier 
Cordura. 




The China Clipper, with its zip-off front 
pocket which becomes a day pack, is X. 
ideal for dual use—travelling and > 

backpacking. 




unsurpassed function, 
style and comfort 
in boots that fit 
straight from the box. 
Enquiries (03) 459 5111 


FOOTWEAR 
FOR AMAZING 
FEATS 


MERRELL 














































PLUS the biggest range of 
canoeing gear in the southern 
hemisphere. PERCEPTION 
Dancer and Reflex and the new 
14'6" Spectrum. WILDWATER 
buoyancy vests and accessories. 
ACE helmets and equipment. 
LENDAL, NEW WAVE, DOWN 
UNDER, RAPID STYLE AND 
MUCH MUCH MORE 


SUN SEEKER 


For the first steps into the ©(citing 
world of climbing, there is only 
one way to learn—with the 
experts! 

The Australian School of 
Mountaineering boasts the 
most experienced team of 
instructors available in this 
country. Whether your interest 
is a one-day abseiling course 
or even a six-week-long 
Himalayan climbing expedition, 
we have the right staff to 
show you the ropes! 

Write today for our free 
14-page colour brochure 
detailing our programme of 
abseiling, rockclimbing and 
mountaineering courses and 
expeditions. 

AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
OF MOUNTAINEERING 

182 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba NSW 2780 
Tel: (047) 82 2014 
Fax: (047) 82 5787 
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fiSekaani is back 

W OF NORWAY 


Bergans of Norway has a long-standing reputation for quality and innovation. Bergans has led the way in rucksack design since 1906, 
and today’s range combines that long experience with the latest developments in design and materials. Bergans Tunnel Tents 
continue the standard set by their predecessors, and the Bergans Child Carrier is unsurpassed for safety and comfort. 



Alpinist (not pictured) Volume 90-120 litre Fabric Fleavy cordura Weight 2.4 kg 


Also available—frame packs in 60 & 80 litres 


Internal-frame Packs 


Yeti 

Volume 75 litre 
Fabric Heavy cordura 
Weight 2.2 kg 


Arctic 

Volume 65 litre 
Fabric Heavy cordura 
Weight 2.1 kg 


Rocky 

Volume 55 litre 
Fabric Heavy cordura 
Weight 1.9 kg 


Rover 

Volume 45 litre 
Fabric Heavy cordura 
Weight 1.6 kg 


See the Bergans range at one of 
these outdoor shops 

Northern Territory 

NT General Store, Darwin 

Queensland 

Scout Outdoor Centre, Brisbane 
Outback Billy's, Southport 
Adventure Camping, Townsville 

New South Wales 

Scout Outdoor Centres 
Snowy Disposals, Cooma 

Australian Capital Territory 

Scout Outdoor Centre, Braddon 

Victoria 

Scout Outdoor Centres 
Sam Bear, Melbourne 
Waalwyk's Melbourne (4 shops) 

Eastern Mountain Centre, Camberwell 
Outbound Camping, Bendigo 
Tasmania 

Mountain Creek Camping, Hobart 
Max Stratton, Ulverstone 
South Australia 
Scout Outdoor Centre, Adelaide 
Western Australia 
Go Camping, Perth 
Scout Outdoor Centre, Perth 
Ranger Camping, Cannington 
Trade enquiries to 

Phone Melbourne 
(03)419 4211 
Interstate (008) 331325 
Fax (03) 417 1610 
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“It used to be leaky, 
so we treated it, 
iow it’s as good as new 


LIQUID NIKWAX 

Non-oily eare for soft leathers: Shoes, 
bags, gloves and jackets. Conditions as it 
waterproofs. Revives dry leather. Breaks- 
in hard new boots. 


NIKWAX WATERPROOFING 
WAX 

For maximum waterproof performance 
from all leather boots. Resists flex and 
abrasion. Non-softening, so maintains 
firm support. 


► “Our Sardar was impressed 
when he treated his goggle side 
pieces with LIQUID NIKWAX. My 
treated qIovgs shruQQod off snow 


► “The American lads, unused to 
a product as efficient as this . . . 
raided UK climbing shops for 
NIKWAX supplies before flying 
home ...” 


BILL APPLETON, JOINT BRITISH/USA 
LHALUNG, HIMALAYA, 1989 


TEXNIK REPROOFING 

Designed for extreme-use clothing & 
equipment, resists water under great 
pressure. Restores NYLON anoraks, 
rucksacks, gaiters, tentage, fabric boots 
- and protects maps. 


NIKWAX 


TX.10 WASH-IN 
WATERPROOFING 

Versatile & effective, .easily applied to 
duvets, ski-wear, woollens, fibre-pile. 
Breathable yet highly_water-repellent. Paint 
it onto COTTON tentage. 

► “We used our waterproofed 
duvets regularly over 12 months. 
They kept the rain out very well, also 
the loft and feel seemed to be 
improved." ; 


repellency as it washes - for natural fibres 
and synthetics, even hi-tech laminates. 
Extends your TX.10 treatment indefinitely, 
conserves all new outdoor clothing. 

► “We have, been using NIKWAX '' 
products for years now, and have 
been consistently impressed, par¬ 
ticularly in the testing conditions of 
Arctic expeditions .. 

► With thanks to expedition members 1978-1989, especially 
BRITISH WEST KARAKORUM, AMA DABALAM, TRANSWORLD MOUNTAINEERING NSPCC, RGS MULU, 

UN AFRICA CAMPAIGN, UK/USA LHALUNG, CLIFTON COLLEGE SPITZBERGEN. 


Send your SAE for a free information Pack. 

NIKWAX Waterproofing is proudly distributed by Outdoor Survival Pty Ltd, 

2-6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175. Tel: (03) 793 4288. Fax: (03) 7940750. 


Quality For 
Extremes! 


NIKWAX 


WATERPROOFING 








SIGG TRAVELLER 


COOKSET 


Of high-grade stainless steel, 
virtually indestructible, hygienic, 
easy to clean, compact. Does not 
affect the taste of the cooked 
food. The COOKSET comprises a 
two-piece aluminium wind-screen 
and stove-top (lacquered black), a 
high-performance spirit burner, 
two special steel pans (1.2 and 
1.8 I), a special steel lid/frying 
pan, pot gripper and packing 
strap. 


THE GREEN KIMBERLEY 

Two thirds of the rain that falls each year on Western Australia falls between the 
months of November and March on the Kimberley. Most of the people who visit 
this region do so in winter. They see rugged mountains, dry river beds and a 
landscape dominated by the colour brown. They do not see raging rivers that 
could fill Sydney Harbour in a matter of hours. They do not see mighty waterfalls 
plunging down into massive gorges or straight into the sea. They do not see the 
lush green growth and masses of wild flowers that cover the land. They see only 
the bare bones of the magnificent spectacle that is the Green Kimberley. 

Green-season access to many of the Kimberley’s best bushwalking areas is 
excellent. Some are close to Kununurra with its daily jet connections to southern 
capitals. If a track is closed, a helicopter can drop you off where you want to go. 
If the distance is too great for a helicopter, an amphibious plane can land you on 
a river or on the sea. 

Picture yourself next to King George Falls as they plunge into the sea below. 
Picture yourself in a rock shelter, watching the rains come down just as the 
Aboriginal people have done for thousands of years. Imagine carrying a full 
week’s worth of food and equipment in a pack weighing 12 kilograms or less. This 
is the Green Kimberley. 

^4 *. Write for a free brochure describing our 

1991 bushwalking program. 

Willis’s Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner NT 0810 
Phone (089) 85 2134 
Fax (089)85 2355 




The Most Reliable 
Water Filter 

• Bacteriologically safe water for: 
backpacking, camping, hunting, 
fishing, trekking, foreign travel, 
expeditions, and in emergency 
situations (e.g. cyclone, earthquake). 

KATADYN POCKET FILTER 


• Weight: 652g 

• Size: 254 x 25.4mm 

• Output: 946ml/min 
(larger models available) 


• Built-in Hand pump 

• Sturdy Construction 

• No chemicals used 


• Removes giardia, bacteria, 
parasites, silt, sand, sediment. 

• Ceramic filter element can be 
cleaned in field. 

• No permanent plugging - very 
cost effective, lasts for years. 

• No need to carry along 
replacement filters. 

REFERENCE LIST 

Armies: Colombia, Switzerland, 

Sweden, West Germany, U.S.A. 

Universities: Yale, Harvard 

Organizations: UNICEF, AID Red 

Cross, World Health Org. 

Governments: Bahamas, U.S.A., 

India, Hong Kong 

Larger Domestic and 
Industrial Filters are available 


SIRMETA 


29 Stewart Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Tel: (042) 27 2473 
Fax: (042) 28 6638 
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Sleep 

QnThe 

Right 

Stuff 



makes 
inflating and 
deflating 
virtually 
effortless. 


technique 
prevents air 


assures 
support and 


Thicker 
foam puts 
more 


ground,so 
you stay 
warmer. 


Don’t let your mattress 
come between you and 
a good nights sleep. 
Therm-a-Rest. Made of 
stuff so right, it’s guar¬ 
anteed for life. 

For details write: 

Grant Minervini 
Agencies Pty Ltd. 

P.O. Box 209, Welland 
South Australia 5007 
Phone (08) 346 6061 

*1988 Cascade Designs. Inc. 



The essentials of lightweight travel. 
When you leave home they go in here. 


This pack is a seasoned 
performer. Its comfort, 
convenience and 
reliability have been 
demonstrated over and 
again. The streamlined 
main bag and the full- 
sized day pack are a 
perfect travelling 
combination. 

Wilderness Equipment, 
making practical sense of 
good ideas. 



Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83, Fremantle, m 6160 

Uncompromised Design 



Travel Pack 


WALKS 

ON THE 

WILD 

SIDE 

T 

From magnificent forests to alpine wilderness, 
Tasmania offers a wide variety of experience 
for the outdoor adventurer. The Wilderness 
Society has designed a series of walks to 
appeal to everyone: 

• Douglas-Apsley (5 days) 

2-6 April 1991; $350 (cone, child $300) 

• Rainforest Ecology (6 days) 

2- 7 March; $600 

• Great Western Tiers (9 days) 

19-28 January, 9-17 March; 

$600 (cone, child $500) 

• Tasmanian Forest Tour (10 days) 

15-24 February; $650 (cone, child $550) 

• Central Highlands (5 days) 

7-12 January, 11-16 March, 6-11 May; 
$400 (cone, child $350) 

• Artists’ Wilderness Camp (5 days) 

3- 8 February; $450 (cone, child $350) 

• Ecology Walk (3 days) 

18-20 March; $300 (cone, child $270) 
Contact The Wilderness Society 
112 Emu Bay Rd, Deloraine, Tas 7304 
Phone (003) 69 5150 or 62 2713 


WILDERNESS 
FIRST AID 

Why this course 
is for you . . . 

Our comprehensive courses are dynamic, 
challenging and highly informative and will 
give you the skills to respond to any first 
aid emergency in the wilderness—where 
medical help can be hours or even days 
away. 

Contract courses are available in locations 
suitable for your organization at most times 
of the year. 


Dates for 1991 

Intermediate course 

12-18 Jan (Vic), 23 Feb-1 Mar (NSW) 
24-30 June (Vic), 16-22 Sep (Old) 


All courses are examinable. On successful 
completion of the course a certificate is 
issued which remains valid for 3 years. 

Refresher and Advanced courses are 

regularly available. 

For more information or a brochure please 
contact Elaine at: 

Wilderness First Aid Consultants 

47 Dundilla Rd, Frenchs Forest 
NSW 2086 Phone (02) 975 3273 
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complete range of Cyclops II 
and Pulsar rucksacks, Dart 
day packs and Mustang 
travel luggage at your 
nearest Berghaus stockist. 





For information on listing your business in 
this regular feature, please contact 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
Phone (03) 826 8482, fax (03) 826 3787. 


Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
90 Prospect Court 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (06) 282 3424 
Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports 
47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (06) 280 6519 
Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
Shop 1 
BMI Building 
City Walk 
Canberra 2600 
Ph (06) 257 5926 
Mountain Designs 
7 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (06) 247 7488 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (06) 257 3883 
Rebel Camping 
76 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062) 80 7169 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
Unit 12 

24 Mort Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (06) 257 2250 
Wild Country 
59 Woolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (06) 247 4899 


New South Wales 

Alpsport Ski and Camping Centre 
1045 Victoria Road 
WestRyde 2114 
Ph (02) 858 5844 


Aymeast Pty Ltd 
PO Box 24 
Woonona 2517 
Ph (042) 85 2000 


Bush & Paddle Sports 
226D Princes Highway 
Kogarah Bay 2217 
Ph (02) 546 5455 
Bushcraft Equipment 
29 Stewart Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Ph (042) 29 6748 


Canoe & Camping Supplies 
265A Victoria Road 
Gladesville 2111 
Ph (02)817 5590 


Canoe Specialists 
5 Wongala Crescent 
Beecroft 2119 
Ph (02) 484 3934 


Canoe World 
33 Flinders Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Ph (042)261833 


Damart 

58 Clarence Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 29 2366 

D B Stuff Pty Ltd 

PO Box 52 

Berowra 2081 

Ph (02)456 1602 

Eastwood Camping Centre Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 

Eastwood 2122 

Ph (02) 858 3833 

Great Outdoors Centre Pty Ltd 

80 Parramatta Road 

Lidcombe 2141 

Ph (02) 647 1488 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
Shop 34A 
Town Hall Arcade 
Cnr Kent & Bathurst Streets 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 261 8901 
Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 
Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
272 Victoria Avenue 
Chatswood 2067 
Ph (02)419 6955 
Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3146 


The Outdoor Experience 
518 Macauley Street 
Albury 2640 
Ph (060) 21 5755 
Thornleigh Tent Sales 
2A Railway Parade 
Thornleigh 2120 
Ph (02) 481 0473 
Wildsports 
327 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2095 

Northern Territory 

NT General Store Pty Ltd 
42 Cavenagh Street 
Darwin 0800 
Ph(089) 81 8242 


On Rope 

56 Blackshaw Avenue 
Mortdale 2223 
Ph (02) 579 4554 
Paddy Pallin 

Opposite Thredbo Turn-off 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (064) 56 2922 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
507 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 


Power Blade Paddles 
PO Box 24 
Woonona 2517 
Ph (042) 85 2000 


Q.Craft Canoes & Kayaks 
269 Condamine Street 
Manly Vale 2093 
Ph (02) 907 9766 


Rebel Camping 
348 Hume Highway 
Bankstown 2200 
Ph (02) 707 3224 


Rebel Camping 
125 Parramatta Road 
Camperdown 2050 
Ph (02) 51 3865 


Rebel Camping 

Cnr Henry & Lawson Streets 

Penrith 2750 

Ph (047) 32 2355 

Rebel Camping 

131 King Street 

Warrawong 2502 

Ph (042) 76 2233 


Rex Map Centres 
409 Pacific Highway 
Artarmon 2064 
Ph (02) 428 3566 


Rockcraft 

182 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
Carrington Avenue 
Hurstville 2220 
Ph (02) 57 7842 
Single Rope Technique 
54 Blackshaw Avenue 
Mortdale 2223 
Ph (02) 580 6420 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
66 Archer Street 
Chatswood 2759 
Ph (02) 412 3372 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
18 Hunter Street 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

493 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 261 3435 

Summit Gear 

(In laneway) 

88 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 


Queensland 

Adventure Camping Equipment 

11 Ross River Road 

Townsville 4812 

Ph (077) 75 6116 

Adventure Equipment Cairns 

69 Grafton Street 

Cairns 4870 

Ph (070) 31 2669 

Back Track Adventures 

226 Given Terrace 

Paddington 4064 

Ph (07) 368 4987 

Barbeques Galore 

42 Moss Street 

Springwood 4127 

Ph (07) 808 7591 

Barbeques Galore 

1928 Sandgate Road 

Virginia 4034 

Ph (07) 265 5511 

Barbeques Galore 

18 Ipswich Road 

Wolloongabba4102 

Ph (07) 391 8077 

Caloundra Camping Centre 

63 Bulcock Street 

Caloundra 4551 

Ph(071) 91 7177 

Hervey Bay Camping Centre 

417 The Esplanade 

Torquay 4655 

Ph (071) 25 2755 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 

42 Douglas Street 

Milton 4064 

Ph (07) 369 0965 

Jim the Backpacker 

138 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 252 4408 

K2 Base Camp 

140 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 854 1340 

Mountain Designs 

105 Albert Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 221 6756 

Outback Billy's 

Cnr Ferry Rd & Minnie St 

Southport 4215 

Ph (075) 32 8588 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

132 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 252 4745 

Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 

40 High Street 

Toowong 4066 

Ph (07) 870 2699 


South Australia 


Barbeques Galore 
734 North East Road 
Holden Hill 5008 
Ph (08) 266 3255 


Barbeques Galore 
41 Anzac Highway 
Keswick 5035 
Ph (08) 297 6322 



Canoe Sport Pty Ltd 
30 Avenue Road 

Winhnato RORR 


Canoes Plus 
30 Avenue Road 
Highgate 5063 
Ph (08) 272 9998 


Flinders Camping 
102 Gawler Place 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 


Grundy's Shoe Store 
186 Rundie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5157 
Mountain Designs 
76 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 232 0690 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 


Thor/Paddy Pallin Adventure 

Equipment 

228 Rundie Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 232 3155 


Tasmania 



Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 


Echidna Bush Gear 

10 Rooke Street 

Devonport 7310 

Ph (004) 24 7099 

Jolly Swagman 

107 Elizabeth Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3999 

Mountain Creek Camping and 

Clothing 

71 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 4395 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
76 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
59 Brisbane Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 4240 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 


Aiking Repairs 
2nd Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 2586 
Ajay's Snow Country Sports 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7844 
Aussie Disposals 
283 Elizabeth Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 4057 
Barbeques Galore 
37 Lonsdale Street 
Dandenong 3175 
Ph (03) 793 2711 
Barbeques Galore 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 
Ph (03) 870 8888 


Bogong 

55 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 600 0599 
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Bowyangs Maps & Guides 
259 High Street 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 862 3526 
Broadway Disposals 
259 Broadway 
Reservoir 3073 
Ph (03) 460 6621 
Bunyip Boot Company 
PO Box 70 
Abbotsford 3067 
Ph (03) 417 6092 


Bush & Mountain Sports Pty Ltd 
360 Lonsdale Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 1177 


Canoe Factory 
18 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03)885 5159 


Canoes Plus Pty Ltd 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 817 5934 
Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 882 7229 


Highpoint Camping ar 
Shops 7 & 8 
Highpoint City 
Rosamond Road 
Maribyrnong 3032 
Ph (03) 318 6758 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
13 Market Street 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03)890 1130 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
78 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03)642 1942 


Disposals 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd Warehouse/ 
Mail Order 
52 Smith Street 
Collingwood 3066 
Ph (03)417 6411 


Lakes Map Supplies 
PO Box 600 
Lakes Entrance 3909 
Ph (051)551482 


Melbourne Map Centre 
740 Waverley Road 
Chadstone 3148 
Ph (03) 569 5472 


Mountain Designs 
654 Glenferrie Road 
Hawthorn 3122 
Ph (03) 818 1544 


Mountain Designs 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 3354 
Mountain Designs 
18 Tarwin Street 
Morwell 3840 
Ph (051)34 3411 
Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 


Outbound Camping 
83 Mitchell Street 
Bendigo 3550 
Ph (054) 43 0070 


Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (008)03 4213 


Outgear Pty Ltd 
11 Mephan Street 
Footscray 3011 
Ph (03) 318 3244 


Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield South 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 


Outsports 
36 Young Street 
Frankston 3199 
Ph (03) 783 2079 


Oz Camping & Disposals 
664 High Street 
Thombury 3071 
Ph (03) 484 2849 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltc 
8 Market Street 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 898 8596 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
360 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 4845 


Rebel Camping 
37 Lonsdale Street 
Dandenong 3175 
Ph (03) 793 2711 
Rebel Camping 
369 Somerville Road 
Footscray 3011 
Ph (03)3151922 


Rebel Camping 
47 Separation Street 
Geelong 3200 
Ph (052)72 1195 
Rebel Camping 
313 Bridge Road 
Richmond 3121 
Ph (03) 429 4455 


Rebel Camping 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 
Ph (03) 870 8888 


Rebel Camping 
170 Settlement Road 
Thomastown 3074 
Ph (03)464 0011 


Richards McCallum AJ Asia Pty Ltd 

PO Box 14 

Abbotsford 3067 

Ph (03) 419 4211 

Sam Bear Outdoor Gear 

225 Russell Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03)663 2191 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

172 Moorabool Street 

Geelong 3220 

Ph (052) 21 6618 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

523 Whitehorse Road 

Mitcham 3132 

Ph (03) 873 5061 

The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 

1 Carrington Road 

Box Hill 3128 

Ph (03) 898 3742 


Yodgee’s Sportscene & Camping 
324 Glenhuntly Road 
Elsternwick 3185 
Ph (03) 523 7377 


Yodgee's Sportscene & Camping 
196 Glenferrie Road 
Malvern 3144 
Ph (03) 509 6586 


Yodgee's Sportscene & Camping 
25 Puckle Street 
Moonee Ponds 3039 
Ph (03)370 3108 


Western Australia 


Mountain Designs 
31 Jarrad Street 
Cottesloe 6011 
Ph (09) 385 1689 


Mountain Designs 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4774 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 

1/891 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 2666 

Ranger Camping 

1280 Albany Way 

Cannington 6107 

Ph (09) 458 9133 

The Scout Shop and 

Outdoor Centre 

581 Murray Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 5259 


Wilderness Equipment 
29 Jewell Parade 
North Fremantle 6159 
Ph (09)335 2813 


New Zealand 

Canoes Plus 
647A Tremain Street 
Palmerston North 
Ph (63) 555 3853 


Hong Kong 

Grade VI Alpine Equipment & Services 

1st Floor 

13 Saigon Street 

Yaumatei 

Kowloon 

Ph 782 0200 


Mountain Services International Ltd 

168 Des Voeux Road 

Central 

Ph 541 8876 


USA 

Recreational Equipment, Inc (REI) 
International Mail Order 
PO Box 88125 
Seattle 

WA 98138-0125 
Ph (01)206 575 3287 


Adventure 

activities 


Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (06) 247 8949 
Wildrivers Adventure River Trips 
PO Box 140 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (06) 247 4899 


New South Wales 

Adventure Education 
62 Boundary Road 
Wahroonga 2076 
Ph (02) 489 4285 
Afro Ventures 
73 Walker Street 
North Sydney 2060 
Ph (02) 956 7766 

Australian School of Mountaineering 
182 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047)82 2014 


Blue Mountains Climbing School 
PO Box 242 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 1271 
Exodus Overland 
73 Walker Street 
North Sydney 2060 
Ph (02) 956 7766 


Explore Worldwide 
73 Walker Street 
North Sydney 2060 
Ph (02) 956 7766 


Goway Canada 
73 Walker Street 
North Sydney 2060 
Ph (02) 956 7766 


Guerba Expeditions 
73 Walker Street 
North Sydney 2060 
Ph (02) 956 7766 


Hi Himalaya 
17/89 Broome Street 
Maroubra 2035 
Ph (02) 661 8928 


Kosciusko Adventures 

PO Box 72 

Jindabyne 2627 

Ph (064) 56 2922 

Out 'n' About Adventure School 

POBox 417 

Unanderra 2526 

Ph (02) 963 2370 


Outward Bound 
GPO Box 4213 
Sydney 2001 
Ph (008) 26 7999 


Peak Experience 
PO Box 64 
Thredbo Village 2627 
Ph (064) 57 6366 


Peregrine Adventures 
7th Floor 

428 George Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 231 3588 


Rockcraft Climbing School 
and Mountain Guides 
182 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 


Somerset Outdoor Education 
Centre (Colo River) 

18 Hunter Street 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Tracks Europe 
73 Walker Street 
North Sydney 2060 
Ph (02) 956 7766 


Wilderness Expeditions 
73 Walker Street 
North Sydney 2060 
Ph (02) 956 8099 


Wilderness First Aid Consultants 
47 Dundilla Road 
Frenchs Forest 2086 
Ph (02) 975 3273 


Wilderness Sports 
Shop 7 

Nuggets Crossing 

Jindabyne 2628 

Ph (064) 56 2966 

Wildwise Adventures for Women 

PO Box 63 

Gerringong 2534 

Ph (042) 34 2563 


World Expeditions 
3rd Floor 

377 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3366 


Northern Territory 

Willis's Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner 0810 
Ph (089) 85 2134 


Queensland 

interNATIONAL PARKtours 
c/- Binna Burra Lodge 
Beechmont 
via Nerang 4211 
Ph (075) 33 3583 
Peregrine Adventures 
Back Track Adventures 
226 Given Terrace 
Paddington 4064 
Ph (07) 368 4987 
World Expeditions 
6th Floor 

131 Elizabeth Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 5355 

South Australia 

Coastal Adventures 
PO Box 202 
Beachport 5280 
Ph (087) 35 8333 
Peregrine Travel— 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5905 
Thor Adventure Travel 
228 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 232 3155 


Cradair Tours 
POBox 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 
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Maxwell’s Cradle Mtn-Lake St Clair 

Charter Bus Service 

Wilmot 7310 

Ph (004) 92 1431 

Mountain Stageline/Wilderness 

Transport 

59 Brisbane Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 34 0442 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

Tasair Pty Ltd 

Cambridge Airport 

Cambridge 7170 

Ph (002) 48 5088 

Tasmanian Highland Tours 

PO Box 168 

La Trobe 7307 

Ph (004) 26 9312 

Tasmanian Wilderness Transport & 
Tours 

12 Edward Street 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 9599 

Tasmanian Wilderness Transport & 
Tours 

28 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 
Wild Cave Tours 
RSD 708 
Caveside 7304 
Ph (003)63 8142 


Wilderness Tours 
c/- Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 




Alpine Paragliding 
PO Box 3 
Bright 3741 
Ph (057)551753 


PO Box 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Ph (03) 529 3783 


Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 221 
Oxley 3678 
Ph (057) 27 3382 


Bush and Alpine Expeditions Pty Ltd 
PO Box 499 
Hawthorn 3122 
Ph (03) 819 5524 


Kaykaze Recreation & Adventure 

Consultants 

GPO Box 141B 

Melbourne 3001 

Ph (03) 670 4829 


Peregrine Adventures 
258 Lonsdale Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03)663 8611 


Tangari Lodge 
Cobungra Court 
Harrietville 3741 
Ph (008)03 4213 


Snowy River Expeditions 
PO Buchan 3885 
Ph (051)55 9353 


Victorian Board of Canoe Education 
332 Banyule Road 
Viewbank 3084 
Ph (03) 459 4251 


World Expeditions 
1 st Floor 

393 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 8400 


Western Australia 


Adventure Out 
862 Hay Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 322 4555 


Blackwood Expeditions 

PO Box 64 

Nannup 6275 

Ph (097)56 1081 

Merribrook Adventure Pursuits 

PO Box 27 

Cowaramup 6284 

Ph (097) 55 5490 

Nangar Wilderness Backpacking 

Expeditions 

POBox 1209 

East Victoria Park 6101 

Ph (09) 458 9738 

Peregrine Adventures 

Summit Travel 

1st Floor 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

(09)321 1259 

World Expeditions— 

Bench International 
45 Ventnor Avenue 
West Perth 6005 
Ph (09) 321 3930 

New Zealand 


responsible for errors, although every care is 

All advertisements are accepted on the 
express condition that they do not in any way 
infringe the Trade Practices Act or violate any 
existing copyright or trade mark. 

Publications Pty Ltd, 'pt? Box'415, Prahram 

Attention Authors (or would-be 
authors). We seek people with com¬ 
pleted or partly completed manuscripts 
or good ideas and enthusiasm for 
writing a book. Required topics are 
non-fiction Australiana, outdoor 
activities, sport and associated 
activities. Information sheet sent on 
request. Macstyle Publishing, PO Box 
78, Hampton, Vic 3188. Phone (03) 
598 7250, fax (03) 521 0664. 
Business Opportunity. Your own 
adventure walks and tours. New 
concept, proven success for inspired, 
motivated and financial people. 
Co-operative and regionally based. 
Includes training, equipment, 
experience and support. Serious 
enquiries only. Phone (02) 810 6429. 


Russian Titanium Tubular Ice 
Screws. 18 centimetres long, 87 
grams weight. Price $A20 including 
airmail. Discounts available. Jacek 
Fluder, Szczecinska 37A, 40-139 
Katowice, Poland. 

Square Rigger. Eye of the Storm 
sailing to wilderness areas, Tasmania 
Jan-Mar 1991. Three-ten days from 
$450. All voyages escorted by local 
experts. Adventure Linder Sail, PO Box 
79, Annandale, NSW 2038. Phone (02) 
560 4035. 

The Environmental Crisis-lts Cause 
and Cure. This free booklet is available 
from Freepost 11, David Baird, PO Box 
16, Fairfield 2165. No stamp required. 
Walking Holidays in Wales Write for 
brochure to Dinefwr Treks, 
Cwmffynnon, Cefn Gorwydd, 
Llangammarch Wells, Powys, Wales, 
LD4 4DW. 

Wild 3 - 8 , 11 . Offers taken. Ask for 
Therese. Phone (03) 489 5353. 


Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury Ltd 

PO Box 75 

Lake Tekapo 

Ph(05056)736 

Papua New Guinea 

New Guinea Expeditions 
Lower Ground Floor 
100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 2055 

Canada 

Adventure Network International, Inc 
Suite 200 

1676 Duranleau Street 
Vancouver BC V6H 3S5 
Ph (604) 683 8033 


$1.00 a word (minimum $10.00) prepaid. 
Deadlines: 20 December (autumn issue), 15 
April (winter), 15 July (spring), 8 October 


Canoes, Kayaks for River, Lake, 
Ocean. Sales, hire, accessories. 
Range of sea kayaks. Q.Craft, 269 
Condamine St, Manly Vale. Phone (02) 
907 9766. 


Climbing Boot Resoles. 5.10 Stealth 
rubber. Send boots and payment of 
$60 (includes return postage) to Lucas 
Trihey, 34 Mount York Road, Mount 
Victoria, NSW 2786. Enquiries (047) 
87 1480. 


Hi Himalaya. Trek Nepal. December: 
30 days $2615. January: 17 days 
$2285. April: 26 days $2585. Ex 
Sydney. Also India, Egypt, Africa, 
Indonesia. Phone (02) 661 8928. 


Mud-brick Cottage. Self-contained 
mud-brick cottage (sleeps four-six) 
available from November at beautiful 
Mallacoota. Close to town, beach, 
bush. Barbara de Bruine (062 58 3531 
(ah), (062) 59 2642 (bh). 


Off-track Navigation Instruction with 
personalized wilderness trips by 
arrangement. Contact Peter Ashton, 
Taswalks, Chudleigh, Tasmania 7304. 
Phone (003)63 6112. 


Redman Textiles. Recreational 
fabrics (Cordura, canvas, nylons, 
Polarplus etc). Outdoor gear and cloth¬ 
ing for children and adults. Repairs and 
modifications. Also custom-made gear, 
friction-boot resoling, and climbing 
holds. Enquiries: ring Aidan Banfield on 
(053) 52 1283 or write to Box 14, 
Bendigo 3550. 



Clubs are invited to use this column to 
advertise their existence for the benefit of 

keep in touch and to give notice of meetings 
70 cents a word (minimum $7.00) for the 

Send° notice « 

Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets 
at 8 pm on the last Thursday of each 
month (except December; and 
second-last Thursday in September) at 
188 Gatehouse Street, Parkville 3052. 
Visitors and new members interested 
in rockclimbing are welcome. Contact 
the Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3001. 

YHA Activities meets every Monday 
(except public holidays) from 7.45 pm 
to 9.15 pm at CAE Conference Centre, 
Level 2A, 256 Flinders Street, 
Melbourne. Activities include bicycle 
touring, bushwalking, canoeing, field 
studies, horse-riding, Nordic skiing, 
portable hostels, sailing, scuba diving, 
water-skiing. New members welcome. 
Contact YHA Victoria, 205 King Street, 
Melbourne. (03) 670 7991. 


" Reared -fb^Adve*rhfr& " 


CALOUNDRA 
CAMPING CENTRE 


Opportunity to live and work on the 
Sunshine Coast. Due to the growth 
of K2 Base Camp, Brisbane and the 
travelling involved. Catering for 
overseas travel, bushwalking o 
family camping. All top-quality 
equipment. 

For further information 
contact Susan on 
(074) 917177, fax 
(074) 91 7433 



BUSH & COASTAL WALKING 
ON FLINDERS ISLAND 

BASS STRAIT 

A REMOTE AND BEAUTIFUL COASTLINE. 
NATIONAL PARKS WITH MANY 
CHALLENGING PEAKS, WALKING 
TRACKS, SPECTACULAR SCENERY. 
GUIDEBOOK AVAILABLE. $6 POSTED. 
BUSHWALKERS’ HOSTEL & CABINS 
CAR AVAILABLE IN PACKAGE. 



ENQUIRIES: RON SMITH 

BOX 44 WHITEMARK 
(003) 59 2188 FLINDERS IS 7255 
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You'll be dry and warm 
...in a Storm 



Peter Storm's 100 Series lightweight, breathable wet 
weather gear won't let you down. No matter how 
heavy the rain is outside it won't get in. 
Condensation can get out. Thanks to MVT (Moisture 
Vapour Transmission) Proofing from Peter Storm. 


Now a series of garments that not only keep the 
water out, the wearer warm, condensation 
controlled, but also the ease of a stretch fabric that 
actually moves with you. Always smart, always 
comfortable and totally functional. 


Well styled, well made, tough and totally impervious 
Peter Storm's Harlequin range allows body 
condensation out, and won't let water in. Outstanding 
fashion combined with the practical dryness and 
durability you'd expect from a market leader. 


..and you’ll look good too! 

•eter Storm’s “No Sweat” fabric, MVT, means it is 
iossible to enjoy complete insulation from the 
lements without the discomfort of sweatiness and 
lamminess associated with other waterproofs. 

md for the fashion conscious, Peter Storm brings 
ou the styles and colours of today. Peter Storm 
nakes great looking sportsmen and sportswomen. 


■ RAINWEAR ■ THERMAL WEAR ■ WOOLLENS 
MAKES YOU LOOK GREAT 




4B Wilmette Place, Mona Vale, N.S.W. 

P.O. Box 148, Mona Vale, N.S.W. 2103 Australia. 
Telephone: (02) 997 3611 Fax: (02) 997 4316 
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